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—featuring the greatest advancements 
in reading method and equipment 
ever made, for transforming read- 
ing into a richer, broader subject, 
and for making it a joyous experi- 
ence. 


—presented in new books pre-eminent 
for their beauty, purpose, and de- 
sign—warm with color, alive with 
action, and made for the child to 
read and enjoy. 


The NEW GATES READING PROGRAM Offers 


complete basal and supplementary equipment for 
pupils, and uniquely designed guides for teachers. 


... THE PRIMARY UNIT... 


For the First Year 


BEGINNING DAYS—Pre-reading Book 
OFF WE GO—Pre-primer 
NOW WE GO AGAIN—Supplementary Pre- 
primer 
—Teacher’s Reader-Manual* 


JIM AND JUDY—Primer 
—Preparatory Book 
—The Surprise Box—Unit Reader for Unit 
One of Jim and Judy 
—Teacher’s Reader-Manual* 


DOWN OUR STREET—First Reader 
—Preparatory Book 
—Teacher’s Reader-Manual* 





For the Second Year 

WE GROW UP—Second Reader 
—Preparatory Book 
—Teacher’s Reader-Manual* 


For the Third Year 
WIDE WINGS—tThird Reader 


—Preparatory Book 
—Teacher’s Reader-Manual* 


GENERAL MANUAL, By Arthur I. Gates 

A book on the general principles, methods, 
and objectives of the Primary Books of THE 
NEW WORK-PLAY BOOKS; does not du- 
plicate the teaching instructions of the Teach- 
er’s Reader-Manuals. 








*A new and special binding combines the pages of the child’s book with pages of detailed teaching in- 


structions, page by page. 
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Senior Series 


JOHNSON-McGREGOR-LYMAN: English Expression (first year) 
JOHNSON-BESSEY-LYMAN: The English Workshop (second year) 


Books that will catch and hold the high-school student’s interest. Be- 
cause they center attention on his use of English in hundreds of fascinat- 
ing activities close to his life. Because their guidance and illustrative 
material is fresh, simple, arresting. Because they correlate English with 
other school subjects. Because they really help the student to develop 
the mental processes essential to intelligent speaking, writing, reading, 
and listening. See them! Full descriptive circular No. 665. 


70 Fifth Ave., GINN AND COMPANY New York, N. Y. 
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THE ROAD TO SAFETY 
Buckley--White--Adams--Silvernale 


Provides interesting and effective training in safety knowledge, 
safety attitudes, and safety habits 


> > 


THESE books teach the pupil to look out for dangers and to think of 
safety not only for himself but also for others. The situations in 
the stories are from real life. The thrilling incidents impress their 
safety teaching on the pupil’s memory but nothing gruesome or 


tragic has been included. 


THIS series of eight fascinating books for the first six years of the 
elementary school is organized around the following eight main 


topics carried through the books: 
School Safety—Fire Prevention—Street Safety—Home 
Safety—Winter Safety—First Aid—Safety in Out-of- 
Doors—Vacation Safety 
Workbook and Teacher’s Manual available for each book. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York 300 Pike Street Chicago 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT . . 


ADVISORY COUNCIL—A NEW 
DEPARTURE 


Joseph E. Healy, president of the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association, instituted a departure and called 
together, on February 17 and 18, the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Association, the newly appointed Legis- 
lative Committee, and an Advisory Council, composed 
of twenty-one invited leaders in education, members 
of the Legislature, and Presidents of Colleges, to dis- 
cuss and recommend procedures for the next Leg- 
islative campaign of the Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation. 

In opening the meeting, President Healy said: 
In Virginia we face two handicaps in the effort to 
improve education: 

1. We are a tradition-bound people. I, for one, am 
ready to say that I am not sorry that this is true. 
However, these traditions operate at times to hold 
us in rather conservative channels. 


We are faced with the fact that some of our po- 
litical and educational leaders are products of 
the old private schools and cannot think of our 
public school system with whole-hearted sym- 
pathy. 

I hope we will keep in mind through this discus- 
sion that the Three-Point Program if carried to suc- 
cessful conclusion would only raise the level of effi- 
ciency of our school system to about the average of 
the other states of the Union. It is not the purpose 
of this conference to settle upon any procedure but 
to ascertain the will and thinking of all on the prob- 
lem of promoting the Three-Point Program. 

Dr. Sidney B. Hall, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, was called upon to state the background 
and the present status of the Three-Point Program. 
He said: 

First, the State Department of Education 
from 1931-1933 had in mind a five-point pro- 
gram which included a reorganization of the 
Department of Education, the setting up of a 
sound financial program for public education, 
together with the features included in the Three- 
Point Program. The idea was to set up the 
fundamental legal basis for a minimum school 


program calling for an increase in teachers’ 
salaries and permitting the local subdivisions 
to go as far as their financial ability would per- 
mit. 

Later the Virginia Education Association, 
without direct relationship to the State Board 
of Education, set up what they called the Three- 
Point Program and then had two conferences 
with the State Board of Education in the effort 
to set up a unified program. 


Finally, there was general agreement on the 
Three-Point Program: 

1. Minimum salary for teachers of $720 
paid by the State and a nine months’ 
school term; 

2. A sound pension system for teachers; 


> 


3. Free teaching materials. 


It was generally agreed that the State Board 
of Education and the Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation would go before the public and then the 
Legislature and present the Three-Point Pro- 
gram calling for an expenditure for public 
schools to the amount of $6,000,000. 

It was a question with the State Board of 
Education in preparing its budget as to whether 
all three items should be included. It finally 
ended in the State Board of Education includ- 
ing in its budget approximately $4,000,000 for 
teachers’ salaries and approximately $800,000 
for free teaching materials. It did not at that 
time include in its budget anything for teachers’ 
pensions except the amount necessary to pay the 
full annuities called for in the present teachers’ 
pension law. 

When all this came from the Legislature we 
received $1,250,000 additional money annually 
for public education and for teachers’ pension 
$222,000, and a law known as the 5 per cent 
law reducing the cost of textbooks to the chil- 
dren of the State. This, then, is the result of 
our efforts with the Three-Point Program at the 
last session of the General Assembly. 

I would like to say in closing that everybody 
agrees that the Three-Point Program is sound. 
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The people, the members of the Legislature, and 
the Governor have all specifically stated that 
they wanted to see the Three-Point Program in- 
corporated into law at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. 

Dr. Hall later passed out copies of the new bill for 
Federal aid to the schools. It is known as S-1305 
and introduced into the United States Senate by 
Senators Thomas, of Utah, and Harrison, of Missis- 
sippi, February 13, 1939. 

After an informal discussion of the Three-Point 
Program and the procedure for promoting it before 
the Legislature, it was agreed that President Healy 
should appoint a committee whose duty shall be to 
make a thorough study of the tax system of the State 
in cooperation with the new Budget Director and 
other State agencies of the various departments with 
the view of ascertaining possible sources of revenue 
to cover the cost of the Three-Point Program. 

Under the next topic in the agenda, “Shall the 
Legislative Committee Suggest Sources of Revenue 
for Financing the Three-Point Program’, after a 
thorough discussion it was the unanimous concensus 
of opinion that the Legislative Committee should 
suggest sources of possible revenue but not any one 
specific source alone. It was understood that the 
special committee studying taxation should work 
closely with the Governor and other State officials in 
promoting the Three-Point Program and determin- 
ing the sources of revenue to cover its cost. 

President Healy next called up the last point on 
the agenda, namely, how best to secure the support 
of the Three-Point Program of all the members of 
the Association and the public. It was the consensus 
of opinion that it is highly important that the Asso- 
ciation should stand as a unit in its support and that 
the vice presidents of the districts, in cooperation 
with their local presidents, should be ready to deal 
with the local situation as seems best in securing the 
support of candidates for the Legislature and of 
the public generally. 

President Healy closed the conference with the 
statement that he was happy over the outcome of the 
discussion and felt that the conference had contrib- 
uted greatly in clarifying the atmosphere and set- 
ting the stage for the campaign ahead of us. 

It was understood that another similar conference 


should be called later for further planning in the 


interest of the Three-Point Program. 
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DR. J. D. EGGLESTON RETIRED 


We are now at the period of our educational his- 
tory in Virginia when one by one leading characters, 
who rose with the tide of the renaissance of the pub- 
lic school system twenty-five or thirty years ago, are 
either passing away or going into retirement. Among 
these may be mentioned the late Dr. R. E. Blackwell, 
long president of Randolph-Macon College at Ash- 
land; the late Dr. Charles G. Maphis, of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia; Dr. John Preston McConnell, 
now president emeritus of the State Teachers Col- 
lege, Radford; and Dr. James H. Dillard, of Char- 
lottesville, who retired a few years ago. 

Within the last ten days, we have had the an- 
nouncement of the retirement of Dr. J. D. Eggleston, 
president of Hampden-Sydney College. Dr. Eggles- 
ton will retire at the close of the present college year, 
July 1. He will be succeeded by Dr. Gammon, of 
Charlotte, North Carolina, who is a graduate of 
Hampden-Sydney and intimately identified with the 
more recent development of his alma mater. 

Dr. Eggleston retires from Hampden-Sydney after 
twenty years as president during which time the Col- 
lege has been revived and rejuvenated. Under his 
leadership, the endowment of the College has been 
more than doubled, new buildings have been erected, 
and the enrolment increased from less than one hun- 
dred to over three hundred students with a corre- 
sponding increase in the faculty and a broadening of 
the curriculum. 

Dr. Eggleston has had a wide experience on all 
the levels of education from the kindergarten to the 
College. He was a teacher in the high school and 
later superintendent of the schools of Asheville, North 
Carolina, He served as division superintendent of 
schools in Virginia, and for eight years was State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. He was, for 
a period, president of the Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute at Blacksburg from which position he re- 
signed to accept the presidency of Hampden-Syd- 
ney College, his alma mater. In all these varied po- 
sitions of responsibility he injected new life and vi- 
tality into the schools under his charge. 

Dr. Eggleston’s personality and ability as a leader 
came into special notice while he was division su- 
perintendent of Prince Edward County and he rose to 
prominence in connection with the organized effort 
in Virginia to develop a system of high schools in 
the State. He took a leading part in the famous four- 
day meeting of county superintendents in Richmond 
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called by Dr. Wallace Buttrick, of the General Edu- 
cation Board of New York City. Dr. Eggleston’s 
part in this meeting was vigorous and vital. From 
this time on, he was recognized as one of the fore- 
most men in the movement to reorganize public edu- 
cation and give to it a more modern and democratic 
trend. He was in the thick of the initial fight for a 
new type of education for the new generation of chil- 
dren in Virginia. I have heard him with ringing 
force tell his Virginia audiences that what we needed 
was to teach our boys and girls the art of better and 
richer living, and what is more, he set up a workable 
organization for doing this very thing through 
courses in agriculture for the boys and the home arts 
for the girls. I have heard him quote with dramatic 
emphasis Dr. Edwin A. Alderman’s famous dictum 
at a meeting of the Southern Education Board at 
Athens, Georgia, when, it is said, the great men at 
this conference wept at the realization of the neglect 
of education of the children of the South: 


“If I had a boy and wanted to teach him good, 
straight, honest, vital patriotism, I would not much 
care to carry him to a battle-field where men had 
shed blood and torn at each other’s throats, but I 
would rather wish to bring him to such a place as 
this, where he might see the play of human sym- 
pathy at its best, where he might see men and women 
of strength and power, unafraid of changing their 
views, unashamed of honest emotion, informed with 
iron purpose and touched as I have never before 
seen a body of citizens with the moral and political 
values of childhood, and with meaning to the Nation 
of the dim toiling thousands who dwell untaught in 
the shadows of the world.” 


Dr. Eggleston was the leading figure in that small 
group which met in an “upper chamber” in Murphy’s 
Hotel in the summer of 1903 where the Cooperative 
Education Association was born. The group con- 
sisted of Governor Montague, Dr. H. B. Frissell, 
Dr. S. C. Mitchell, Dr. Robert Frazer, and J. D. 
Eggleston. In this meeting it was decided to perfect 
an organization which would carry to all the people 
of the State the importance of realizing the necessity 
for more democracy in education and which would 
show how the educational forces of the State could be 
brought to bear upon the single gigantic problem of 
providing education that would vitalize the life of 
the State. Out of this came the famous “May Cam- 
paign” of 1905 when great men rose up and bom- 
barded the entire State in behalf of better schools. 
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Probably the most constructive piece of work ot 
Dr. Eggleston was during his administration as 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. The new 
constitution adopted in 1902 had provided for a 
more liberal system of administration for the schools 
of the State. Among these new provisions was the 
election of the State superintendent by popular vote. 
Dr. Eggleston was the first head of our schools 
elected by the people. His administration came at 
a time when the schools needed a strong and steady 
guiding hand. The outstanding objectives in his ad- 
ministration were: (1) the reorganization of the 
State Department of Education so as to bring to- 
gether all the educational forces of the State in one 
supreme directive force toward the goal of popular 
education; (2) the organization of extension work 
that carried a new type of practical teaching to the 
boys and girls of the State; (3) the development of 
a more adequate public high school system; (4) 
a more satisfactory education for the negro children; 
(S) a richer socialized curriculum for the rural 
schools; (6) better sanitary and hygienic conditions 
for the rural school and rural home. 


Dr. Eggleston was a master of school legislation. 
By his tact and forceful leadership he was able to 
get the Legislature to pass many highly constructive 
educational bills. Among these were: 


1. The reorganization of the State Department of 
Education so as to bring together all the educa- 
tional forces of the State into one supreme di- 
rective force toward the goal of popular educa- 
tion. 

Provisions for the loan of the Literary Fund to 

school boards to build school buildings. 

Giving the high school system legal status with 

a fund appropriated directly for its use. 

The passage of an “omnibus bill” including: 

(a) the control by the State Board of Educa- 

tion of systems of heating, lighting and 
ventilating school buildings. 

a provision by which the division super- 

intendents’ salaries could be increased so 

as to secure expert supervision of schools. 

(c) an appropriation to encourage the consoli- 

dation of one-room schools into three or 

more rooms. 

the establishing and maintaining of nor- 

mal training high schools and agricultural 

high schools. 

(e) an act requiring compulsory attendance. 


(b) 


(d) 
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(f) a retirement fund for teachers. 

(g) the establishment of three State normal 
schools for women. 

(h) the control of the sanitary and health con- 
ditions about the schools. 

(i) a system of medical inspection of school 
children. 

The work of Dr. Eggleston was the most vig- 
orous, and even spectacular at times, in the more 
recent educational history of Virginia. His work 
represents half a century of inspiring leadership in 
education in the State. In every undertaking he 
turned a flood of impelling energy into the cause he 
represented. He was positive and fearless in attack- 
ing the problems of education and at times exhibited 
a spirit of impatience when his policies seemed to 
lag and not move forward fast enough. A story is 
told of a school board, which, struggling with a fi- 
nancial difficulty in the construction of a school 
building, wrote Dr. Eggleston requesting that on ac- 
count of the lack of funds they be permitted to elimi- 
nate the ventilating system. He replied in his char- 
acteristic manner that they should put in the venti- 
lating system first and with the money left construct 
the building. On another occasion, speaking to the 
people of a community on the importance of better 
school buildings for their children, he semarked that 
he would not house his pigs in the shelter they called 
their school building. Such occasions as these often 
irked and offended the people but it was his way of 
jolting them out of their complacency. 

Dr. Eggleston’s specialty was an abiding interest 
in better living corditions for the rural people of 
Virginia, not only better educational facilities for 
the children but more sanitary and hygienic living 
conditions for all the rural people of the State. 

We are inclined now to look about us and take as 
a matter of course many of the achievements in edu- 
cation—in the fields of modern school buildings with 
modern equipment and sanitary and hygienic con- 
ditions, consolidation of schools in the rural areas, 
modern high school systems now enroling 20,000 
boys and girls, a system of four colleges for the train- 
ing of teachers, and the more recently setup modern 
curriculum, all of which had their birth in progres- 
sive legislation secured under the direct leadership 
of Dr. Eggleston thirty-five years ago. 


Dr. Eggleston is not retiring from work. He is 
president of the Virginia Historical Society and will 
give much time to research in the fields of history 
and genealogy. 


VIRGINIANS AT CLEVELAND 


The following were present at the Virginia Break- 
fast in the Carter Hotel, February 28, 1939, during 
the meeting of the American Association of School 
Administrators, National Education Association: 

Cornelia Adair, Richmond 

Fred M. Alexander, Richmond 
Edward Alvey, Jr., Fredericksburg 
Katie V. Anthony, Richmond 
Sue Ayres, Manassas 

Mrs. Lucille Banish, Richmond 
A. L. Bennett, Covington 

J. H. Binford, Richmond 

F. H. Blake, New York 

H. Blankinship, Clifton Forge 
Mrs. Elsie Davis Bosley, Fairfax 
E. S. Brinkley, Norfolk 

Omer Carmichael, Lynchburg 
Mrs. Mildred R. Chapman, Roanoke 
R. H. Cook, Roanoke 

Roland E. Cook, Salem 

R. W. Copeland, Hopewell 
Frank W. Cox, Princess Anne 
F. W. Craig, Jr., Richmond 
Frank L. Crone, Richmond 

D. N. Davidson, Orange 

Merle Davis, Richmond 

Mary Dinwiddie, Harrisonburg 
R. O. Edgerton, Portsmouth 

J. C. Elliott, Blackstone 

Henry G. Ellis, Petersburg 

E. S. H. Greene, Chesterfield 
Joseph E. Healy, Norfolk 

C. J. Heatwole, Richmond 

Ruth Henderson, Richmond 

C. K. Holsinger, Richmond 
Harry A. Hunt, Portsmouth 
James Hurst, Norfolk 

Mrs. Edith B. Joynes, Norfolk 

J. Walter Kenney, Gloucester 
Roy E. Kyle, Hillsville 

R. E. Laidlaw, New York City 
Marguerite A. Lawrence, Roanoke 
W. W. Livergood, New York City 
Mrs. Florence Minor Lohmann, Richmond 
A. Y. Maynard, Highland Park, New Jersey 
D. E. McQuilkin, Roanoke 
Lillian Minor, Norfolk 

Mildred Neale, Bealeton 

Blake T. Newton, Hague 

Robert M. Newton, Hampton 
Forbes H. Norris, Richmond 
Richard Parker, Richmond 
George A. Peek, Norfolk 

J. H. Pence, Roanoke 

Jeannette Rahja, Chicago 

H. W. Ramsey, Rocky Mount 
George A. Read, Cincinnati 
Ethel M. Roberts, Radford 
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Emma Smith, Roanoke 

Dr. Maycie Southall, Nashville, Tennessee 
Eliza Stickley, Richmond 

J. H. T. Sutherland, Clintwood 

Alvin L. Thoms, Richmond 

Juliet Ware, Richmond 

P. C. Williams, Powhatan 

T. C. Williams, Alexandria 

Pauline Brooks Williamson, New York City 
W. T. Woodson, Fairfax 

A. W. Yowell, Madison 





LETTER FROM VIRGINIA STATE 
DIRECTOR—N.E.A. 


DEAR FELLOW WORKERS: 

Is your local group affiliated with the N.E.A.? Are 
you making plans to increase the N.E.A. membership 
in your local association? 

Virginia was on the Honor Roll last year, one of the 
sixteen states to make the quota. We need three hun- 
dred and fifteen more members in order to be on the 
Honor Roll at the National Education Association 
Convention, which meets in San Francisco, July 2-6. 
This quota means only three thousand N.E.A. members 
out of a possible seventeen thousand who are engaged 
in education in Virginia. 

Here are three reasons why every teacher ought 
to belong to the N.E.A. 

Appreciation.—Every teacher in this country is enjoy- 
joying benefits which come from the work of the 
N.B.A. We can be glad to pay for further progress, 
for further benefits, when the cost of dues is only 
a little over one-half cent a day. 

Self-Interest.—We live in a day of group action. The 
individual operating alone cannot get far. Or- 
ganized cooperation is the way to secure our ob- 
jectives. We can win goals together. 

Pride.—Confidence in the importance of our profes- 
sion and in the value of our work is an important 
characteristic in every successful teacher. The 
N.E.A. encourages faith in ourselves, in our work, 
and in our country. 

A bulletin has just been received from the N.E.A. 
headquarters, which announces that Virginia has more 
new local associations affiliated this year than any 
other State in the United States. Congratulations for 
the fine work that the officers of local associatiors have 
been doing throughout Virginia. See the February 
issue of the Journal of the National Education Asso- 
ciation as the entire list of affiliations in Virginia is 
printed in this issue. If you want your association in 
this list, fill out an affiliation blank at once and send 
it to N.E.A. headquarters. If you haven't a blank, 
write me. 

You realize the great service that the N.E.A. renders 
to each of us. Won’t you urge your associates and 
your association to join the N.E.A. at this time? 

If any other information is needed, please write to 
Edith B. Joynes, State N.E.A. Director of Virginia, 
410 W. 14th Street, Norfolk, Virginia. 
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RESOLUTIONS PASSED BY PRINCI- 
PALS’ CONFERENCE AT V.P.I. 


We, the principals of the Southern and Western 
sections of the State of Virginia, assembled in con- 
ference at V.P.I. for the purpose of improving our 
conceptions of administrative and organizational as- 
pects of public instruction, do herewith present these 
resolutions: 

1. Be it resolved, that we, the members of this con- 
ference, express our heartiest thanks to the offi- 
cials of V.P.I., who have so generously and 
graciously made our stay here most comfortable 
and enjoyable, and to the citizens of the com- 
munity, who have opened their homes to us. 
Be it resolved, that we express our thanks to 
Superintendent Sidney B. Hall, to members of 
the State Board of Education, to our local super- 
intendents, and to the members of our local 
boards for making this conference possible. 

Be it resolved, that we convey our kindest re- 
gards and sincere appreciation to J. L. Blair 
Buck, George J. Oliver, Dr. Fred M. Alexander, 
Ruth Henderson, Major Eliot Graves, Dr. Walter 
Newman, Dr. Luther A. Richman, Nancy Hoyle, 
Rosa Loving, and Carlton Jenkins for their un- 
tiring efforts and their willingness to give most 
helpful suggestions whenever requested. 

Be it resolved, that we believe this conference 
has been most helpful and worth while in stimu- 
lating our professional growth; therefore, we re- 
quest that a similar conference be held in the 
year of 1940. 

Be it resolved, that copies of these resolutions 
be sent to our local papers and to the VIRGINIA 
JOURNAL OF EpucatTion for publication if they 
see fit. 


Victoria High School won the contest conducted 
by the Lunenburg County Kiwanis Club for the prize- 
winning safety poster. Five dollars of the twenty 
dollar award was given the boy who submitted the 
prize-winning poster while the remainder was donated 
to the school library. The exhibit of the prize-winning 
poster in the school library aroused much interest, 
according to Helen Q. Childrey, librarian. 


Ruth A. Ferguson, librarian, has just completed 
the organization of the Goochland High School Li- 
brary Club. The twenty-six members are mostly mem- 
bers of the freshman class. The club has arranged 
several exhibits in the library and is now planning 
for an assembly program. 





Schoo] children in Roanoke City read 69,867 books 
from seven schoo] libraries during the past semester, 
according to a recent report of Mrs. Dorothy S 
Watson, Supervisor of Libraries, 
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RESOLUTIONS ON THE DEATH OF 
MISS LENA ENGLISH, ARLINGTON 
COUNTY 


WHEREAS, it pleased God in His infinite mercy to 
take Miss English home on the evening of November 
21, 1938, we, the primary teachers of Arlington 
County, submit the following resolutions of respect. 

WHEREAS, we feel that one of our most faithful, 
efficient, and loyal workers has been called from our 
midst, we know that our loss is her gain; 

WHEREAS, our association and work with her have 
inspired us to strive for higher planes of teaching and 
living; 

WHEREAS, she was devoted to her classes and school 
work, and her heart and helping hands served all 
alike, the unfortunate as well as the fortunate; 

WHEREAS, under her leadership hundreds of little 
boys and girls guided and molded, and sent on to 
higher planes of learning, will be a monument to her 
memory; 

Wuereas, Miss English was faithful, loyal, kind 
and considerate to all with whom she came in con- 
tact, always ready to do a friendly act and a helpful 
deed; 

WHEREAS, she was loved and cherished by the chil- 
dren and the people of Arlington County for her pa- 
tience and splendid manner of dealing with and teach- 
ing children; 

WuHenreas, the children, teachers, and citizens of 
Arlington have lost a faithful, loving friend, and un- 
derstanding loyal teacher, and a devoted coworker; 

WHEREAS, her noble traits of character have left 
their marks upon the lives of those whom she knew; 

WHEREAS, her classroom always exhibited peace, 
love, and harmony, together with beauty and pride, 
giving an atmosphere that we seldom find; 

WHEREAS, in her passing, we, the primary teachers, 
feel keenly our loss, and shall greatly miss her; 

BE IT RESOLVED that this be spread upon the minutes 
of the Primary Teachers Association of Arlington 
County, and a copy be sent to the VrrGiniA JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION, and to her family. 

GERTRUDE SMITH 


Atice B. HOUSEHOLDER 
KATHARINE T. WISE 


Committee 





NOTICE TO ELEMENTARY 
PRINCIPALS 


Please send a list of the officers of your local prin- 
cipal’s organization (city, county or district) to James 
E. Bauserman, President of the Department of Ele- 
mentary Principals of the V. E. A., Fairfax, Va. This 
material is much needed to make the work of the 
department more efficient and of greater service to 
those concerned. 

If your state officers can be of service to you at any 
time please let them know. 
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MAY 1939—CHILD HEALTH DAY 

This year’s slogan is “The Health of the Child is the 
Power of the Nation.” 

The objective is to bring to the attention of each 
community (1) the importance to the child's health, 
development, and well-being throughout life of proper 
food, rest, exercise, medical care, and protection 
against disease, (2) the ways of informing parents 
and others how child health may be safeguarded, and 
(3) the means whereby such safeguards may be made 
available for all children. 

The program in Virginia is built around the school. 
Therefore the school children, as a climax to the 
year’s health-education program, should show by ex- 
hibit, demonstration, programs, and plays what they 
have learned about safeguarding their own and the 
community’s health and should celebrate in festivals 
and games the progress made during the year. 

The superintendents of schools have, for the past 
several years, served as the local county and city 
chairman for May Day—Child Health Day activities. 

Special May Day—Child Health Day material may 
be obtained upon request from the State Department 
of Health or from the local health departments. 


The Governor’s Proclamation— 

WHEREAS, to meet life in adequate fashion the in- 
dividual must be physically sound and mentally bal- 
anced; and 

WHEREAS, normal mental and physical health are 
closely related, and the welfare and the success of 
the Commonwealth so dependent upon both the physi- 
cal and mental health of its citizenry; and 

WHEREAS, neither the Nation nor the State has 
availed itself fully of the scientific knowledge of to- 
day regarding the full benefits of proper nutrition, 
preventive medicine, correction of remediable handi- 
caps, early diagnostic procedures in tuberculosis, the 
modern treatments for syphilis and tuberculosis, or 
prenatal and infant care, and in the emotional train- 
ing and guidance of the family; and 

WHEREAS, these problems vitally concern each par- 
ent, each community, each county, each city and the 
State as a whole, because the security and progress of 
the State is dependent upon the welfare of its future 
citizens; 

Now, THEREFORE, I, James H. Price, Governor of 
Virginia, do hereby invite and urge the citizens of 
Virginia, and particularly those whose duties and 
concerns are in the province of the care and develop- 
ment of children, to promote and enjoy these spring 
festivals of Child Health Day, and to deliberate and 
plan for the full and rounded development of the chil- 
dren of this State. 

Given under my hand and under the lesser seal of 
the Commonwealth, at Richmond, this tenth day of 
March, in the year of our Lord one thousand nine 
hundred and thirty-nine, and in the one hundred and 
sixty-third year of the Commonwealth. 

JAMES H. Price, Governor. 
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Comment in the Nation 


MUSIC 


Good music has had a continuous growth from 
the monodic chant of savage tribes up through the 
ancient Hebrew and Greek chants and choruses and 
through the refining period of the Gregorian age of 
ecclesiastical singing which extended from the sixth 
century until the Reformation. The later middle 
ages saw the development of part singing within the 
church and the combination of this liturgical part 
singing with the folk songs and the secular ballads 
of the minnesingers and of the troubadours. All this 
choral development, combined with the evolution of 
stringed and wind instruments, grew naturally into 
the operas and symphonies of the late seventeenth 
and the eighteenth centuries. To say that the de- 
velopment of music reached its peak during the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries with the 
genius of Mozart, Haydn, and Beethoven is absurd. 
Music is still growing and it is retaining the vig- 
orous rate of growth of youth. One cannot say that 
Wagner is decadent, or that Gustav Mahler and 
Richard Strauss have shown the old forms and mate- 
rials of musical composition to be worn out and life- 
less. It is true that there has been much experi- 
mentation in music, particularly in the twentieth 
century, but this is a healthy sign. Much of the mu- 
sic of all centuries is ephemeral and experimenta- 
tion shows clearly which sort of thing is wheat and 
which is chaff. Hundreds of eighteenth century com- 
positions are no longer played and the same will be 
true of hundreds of compositions now popular. The 
persistence of a piece of music over a period of time 
seems to be the acid test—although some pretty bad 
music has persisted because it happened to be la- 
beled Bach, or had attached to it some name equally 
famous. 


Some people can say nothing good about the music 
that is extremely popular today—the so-called 
“jazz.” Probably some of it is of permanent value. 
George Gershwin’s Rhapsody in Blue will probably 
last for many years; it might become a permanent 
contribution to the musical heritage of the western 
world. This music is too young to be properly judged 
and it is evolving before our very eyes. To those 
persons we can only offer the reminder that Bach 
was as much a reformer or revolutionary as Luther 


or Copernicus, and Wagner was certainly a heretic 
during the 1850’s but today his place is permanently 
established as that of a musical genius. The music 
of today is the audible response of the growing free- 
dom of the ideas and institutions of mankind. 

If we as educators will cease to be musical 
“Schoolmen,” in the Medieval sense of the word, and 
accept a theory of beauty based upon the concept of 
the development and growth of ideas, and if we will 
recognize that the perception of musical art objects 
is a psychological process and hence educable, we 
will have no quarrel with partisans of certain 
“kinds” of music. One learns to appreciate music 
by hearing it and knowing it. Differences in opinion 
in aesthetic judgments are not merely differences in 
taste; they are differences in knowledge, and thus 
they are differences in training. We recommend that 
students read often good literature. But what about 
good music? Give them a chance to hear it too. 

—Peabody Reflector. 





Chalk up one vote for “thing” and “ain’t” as the 
most abused English words. 

Professor Walter K. Smart, of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, nominates these for first place and among 
other overworked words lists: 

In business—“proposition ;” among women—‘aw- 
fully, terribly” and similar words; among writers— 
so.” 

Professor Smart picks “no” as the most helpful 
word, “stop” as the most dramatic and “ubiquitous” 
as the ugliest. For the most beautiful, he chooses 
murmur, memorial, lullaby, roar, roam and dour. 
He characterizes the last as a “caressing word which 
defines something disagreeable.” 


““ 


The Puritans hated bear-baiting, not because it 
gave pain to the bear but because it gave pleasure to 
the spectators.—M acaulay. 





In 1880, 73.7 per cent of the Negro population in 
the States was illiterate. In 1930, that number had 
been reduced to 19.2 per cent. 





Alexandre Dumas, who in answer to the question, 
“How do you grow old so gracefully?” replied, 
“Madam, I give all my time to it.” 
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Implications of Recent Trends 


in Education 


THINK any casual student of contemporary 
] education is aware of certain very definite trends. 

Some of these trends are written in letters so 
high in present-day educational experimentation and 
practice that “he who runs may read”. There are 
two overlapping trends in education today which 
appear to me to be particularly apparent. One of 
these trends deals with the processes of education and 
the other deals with content. Both these phases of 
education involve efforts to achieve integration. 

If one were looking for evidence in substantiation 
of these two overlapping trends, I would point to 
the Curriculum Revision Programs that are now 
being followed in more than a dozen states in a very 
definite way, and in some 18 or 20 additional states 
in a less unified way (from the standpoint of the 
state as a whole). In practically all these revision 
programs emphasis is placed upon the nature of the 
child and the way he learns, taking into account in 
a major way, of course, the force of the environ- 
ment in the learning situation. This is particularly 
true on the elementary level where great progress has 
been made. In many elementary schools integration 
through planning the processes to that end and 
through modification of content to that end, which 
stated in another way may be called reality of school 
experience in living through the vital processes of 
democracy, has passed beyond the experimental 
stage. I think we may expect to see this trend in- 
crease. It looks as though we may as well prepare 
for its acceptance as the way of life in the classroom. 

On the junior and senior high school level and 
on the college level, these trends, while quite pro- 
nounced, are more definitely being held at the pres- 
ent time within the bounds of trial and experimenta- 
tion, yet serious search is being made for practical 
means of achieving integration through planned edu- 
cational experience of the pupil. As evidences we 
may point to the extent to which foundations have 
become interested in financing on a broad scale ex- 
perimentation. The Akin Commission, (the eight- 
year study for the purpose of evaluating progressive 
education), has been for the last two years definitely 


DR. D. W. PETERS, President, 
State Teachers College, Radford 


concentrating its efforts upon the guidance of ex- 
perimentation in the thirty secondary schools over 
the country which experimentation deals in most 
part with the philosophy and the processes of in- 
tegration. The Central Association of Secondary 
Schools and Colleges is sponsoring a similar study. 
The Ohio Education Association is just initiating a 
study of this nature and is now engaged in the proc- 
ess of selecting junior and senior high schools for 
the purpose of experimentation. California Educa- 
tion Association has under way extensive experimen- 
tation in the field of integration. The Southern Asso- 
ciation of Secondary Schools and Colleges has se- 
lected three schools for experimentation in each of 
the sixteen states included in the Association. Now 
comes the American Council on Education with an 
extensive grant for the purpose of studying teacher 
training education. The Council has just announced 
that the study will be carried on along the same 
lines as those on the secondary level cited above. 
The Council is now engaged in the task of selecting 
thirty higher institutions for the purpose of the ex- 
perimentation. 

In view of these rather definite trends—all calling 
for modification, we believe that the so-called “ex- 
perience unit’, which ignores subject matter lines in- 
volving modification in process and content, has 
come into education to stay, with modifications, of 
course, according to findings through experimenta- 
tion. I believe I could do nothing more appropriate 
and perhaps more suggestive than to propose certain 
principles, simple principles, which may be helpful 
as guides to teaching in the development of the ex- 
perience units. 

What one has experienced, one, by the nature of 
the case, has integrated because experience is an in- 
tegrated affair. 

The following principles, then, which may be em- 
ployed as suggestive guides in the development of 
experience units, are proposed: 

1. Real unity enters when the individual dealing 
with the unit has a background of experience which 
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makes the unit significant to him and causes him to 
hold a purpose or have a need which makes the sub- 
ject matter he uses an integral part of the experience. 

Some students in the field in recent years have 
come to labor less to make a distinction between pu- 
pil needs and social needs. In a broad sense, I am 
inclined to accept this point of view in my educa- 
tional philosophy. It is quite possible that if edu- 
cation sets itself the task of acquainting the indi- 
vidual with his needs through continuous recon- 
struction of his experience, it may come into pos- 
session of a far-reaching guiding principle concern- 
ing social needs. 

2. In the experience unit, need and purpose are 
essential elements in determining whether a series 
of pupil activities or experiences or a body of con- 
tent have real unity. 

(Pupil interest is, of course, of much significance, 
but for sake of brevity a discussion of interest here 
is omitted except to say that the assumption is made 
that purpose is preceded by and grows out of in- 
terest. ) 

Unity cannot be determined, then, without con- 
sideration of the purpose and needs of the learner. 
The nature of the purpose and need determine the 
meaning of the experience in the learner. The util- 
ity and soundness of purpose as a basis of unit or- 
ganization are determined by the care with which 
the concept of the unit is defined. Furthermore, it 
is obvious that if distinctions are not made as to 
quality of purposes anything may be permitted to 
find its way into the curriculum. 

3. The experience unit finds its origin in the ex- 
perience of the learner. 

The source of the unity in an experience is in no 
case external to the learner. The experience cannot, 
therefore, be independent of the learner. 

4. The teacher must learn to live with children 
before attempting to guide them in the development 
of experience units. 

The environment in which children live at school 
determines, in a major way, the significance of the 
units of experience in which they may engage. The 
teacher’s ability to live and grow happily and natu- 
rally with children determines fundamentally the 
nature of the school environment. Only through that 
fine relationship of the master and the apprentice, 
working together on something that is socially use- 
ful and which holds for them a common purpose, can 
true education take place. Through such relation- 
ship only can teachers know the needs and interests 
of individual children and only through such rela- 


tionships can these elements be dealt with under- 
standingly and sympathetically. Only through this 
relationship will the many implications for educa- 
tion of the broader environment be discovered, in- 
terpreted, and utilized. 

5. The nature of unit development in its truest 
sense denies the right of administration and of su- 
pervision to impose it upon teachers as a way of 
organizing and guiding pupil experience. 

In a democracy, sound principles of administra- 
tion will not admit, in my judgment, of the imposi- 
tion of a given point of view or uniform systems 
proposed for the achievement of instruction on a 
wholesale basis. This denies the principle of in- 
dividual differences. If we could grant administra- 
tive authority sufficiently broad to issue mandate for 
systematized procedure such operations would result 
in futility because of the very nature of learning. 
Administration in a democracy may demand I think 
the formulation of tentative goals or outcomes if 
arrived at through democratic procedure, and can 
demand of the individual teacher that she meet, to 
a reasonable degree, such goals or outcomes in terms 
of pupil behavior. The actual achievements of the 
individual teacher, as he goes about this task, will be 
determined in the last analysis by ability, experience, 
background, and fitness of personality, Administra- 
tion and supervision must lead, interpret, challenge, 
inspire, and, above all, live the philosophy behind 
a particular point of view which may be advocated. 
Beyond this, it seems to me, administration finds its 
extremity in the teachers’ growth. 





Superintendent E. W. Jones of Caddo Parish, 
Shreveport, Louisiana, gives us the results of a 
rather interesting study of superstitions among school 
children. He lists 334 superstitions. They seem to 
relate to health, wealth, work, marriage, death care 
of children, and other equally important areas of 
routine living. He says the educator has the re- 
sponsibility of doing something about these pernicious 
ideas unnecessarily floating around in life today. 
The following he says are representative: 

1. It is bad luck to lend or borrow salt. 
2. If a person is sick and the dog howls, the person 
will die. 
3. If you sweep the floor at night, you will sweep 
out all your wealth. 
. Root crops planted in the light of the moon will 
produce only stalk, leaves and vines. 
. Never sweep under the bed where a baby is born; 
if you do it will die. 
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School Library Clubs 


ing pupils into a close working relationship 

with the library. Clubs may be composed of 
student assistants receiving credit for daily work, 
volunteer workers who give an hour or more per 
week to helping in the library, home room repre- 
sentatives who serve as links between the library and 
the student body, or students who enjoy reading and 
desire the guidance of the librarian. 

In selecting membership for a library club, it is 
well to have requirements which will exclude lazy or 
disinterested boys and girls. Only pupils with scho- 
lastic standing above the average should be per- 
mitted to join the club. All members should appear 
promptly for required work, attend all club meetings, 
serve faithfully on chosen committees, and take part 
on programs. The constitution should provide for 


pray clubs are a favorite means of bring- 


the expulsion of members who fail to attend meet- 
ings or who will not take part in the programs. The 
number of members in the club should be specified, 
30 being the usual limit. Larger clubs may be di- 
vided into sections. 

Officers especially should be chosen with care. If 
they are elected at the end of the year and start 
planning immediately for the next year, the club can 
begin its work without delay as soon as school starts. 
In planning the constitution, the club should decide 
whether the officers will serve short terms and thus 
allow more members to hold office, or whether there 
will be less interrupted terms, or officers privileged 
to hold more than one term. The president should 
be an older member of the club who is experienced 
in the work and who has participated successfully 
in various club activities. 

The type of club will determine the activities and 
programs. If the membership is of student assistants 
who receive credit for their work and have a regular 
class period during the day for instruction, as is 
done in St. Joseph’s Academy in St. Paul, Minn., 
the club would probably prefer a program including 
social activities by way of contrast. The volunteer 
workers would spend a large part of their time help- 
ing the librarian, while home room representatives 
would try to curb overdues and book losses and 
would compile book lists to help stimulate reading. 
In Technical High School, Omaha, Neb., home room 
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IRMA T. MOSELEY, Librarian, 
William Byrd High School, Vinton 


representatives handle overdues and fine notices. In 
Jackson, Mich., High School, helpers spend an hour 
daily working in the library and attend a library 
class once a week. This club holds parties, dinners, 
and annual meetings for former members. In any 
of the clubs, alternate meetings may be concerned 
with library work and discussion of books read for 
enjoyment. 

Whatever the type of club and activities, the pro- 
gram for the entire term should be made in advance 
and distributed to the club members. Each person 
can see then when he is to have charge of a program 
and can be ready at the date indicated. 

An effective way for a library service club to work 
is to divide its membership into committees, allow- 
ing each person to choose the committee on which 
he prefers to work. Second and third choices should 
be made by each person so that all committees may 
be filled without overcrowding the most popular. 
The members of the committees are not necessarily 
the only persons engaged in their work, but they 
should be responsible for seeing that it is done. 

The executive committees, composed of the officers 
and chairmen of committees, the program committee, 
and chairman of the correspondence committee 
should meet with the club adviser and decide on club 
policies and activities. This group should recom- 
mend requirements for club membership not specified 
in the constitution, see that new members are re- 
cruited to take the place of graduates, and pass on 
any cases of absence from meetings and failures to 
perform library duties which might be sufficient 
cause for dropping an individual from the club. 

The club might sponsor a series of book talks 
open to the student body. Each meeting may be de- 
voted to one type of book and may be given by club 
members or by outside speakers. The club might 
hold a Hobby Fair in the library and have exhibits 
of their handicraft and of photographs illustrating 
their hobbies. Approved projects to earn money for 
club expenses or gifts to the library may be engaged 
in by club members. 

A library club organized at William Byrd High 
School last year sponsored a Tag Day in October for 
the library and raised $90.00, which, with county 
and state aid, bought $240 worth of books. 
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Front Royal 








Editor’s Note—Mrs. Mildred R. Chapman, Principal of Forest Park School, 
Roanoke, submitted a number of interesting and valuable activities showing 
how arithmetic had been taught, during the past year in that school, through 
this activity teaching. Several of these activities were published in the No- 


vember, 1938, Journal. 


WINDMILLS OF HOLLAND— 
Third Grade Activity 
MARY M. GEE, Teacher 

We had two objectives when the children decided 
they wanted to study Holland. They wanted to see 
what makes people live differently in different places 
and they especially wanted to study more of the 
courage of the Dutch people in defending their 
country from the ocean. Besides a great many ac- 
tivities that are more or less common in connection 
with the study of any foreign country, the pupils 
wanted to build a Dutch scene using a real wind- 
mill. They brought various materials which would 
be needed and these included a banana hamper, four 
boards 214 feet long and 4 in. wide, one round 
board 2 in. larger than the cheese box which was 
brought first, some wire, lollipop sticks, saw, nails, 
hammer, drill, leather for door hinges, and paint. 
The cheese box was used for the lower part of the 
windmill and an opening was cut for a door which 
was hung on hinges. A coping saw was needed to 
cut the windows and hang them as the door was 
hung. The large round board was placed on top of 
the cheese box and the hamper was inverted on top 
of this board. With a drill, holes were made for 
the lollipop sticks 2 inches apart. Around this we 
wove the wire which made a railing around the mill. 
The arms were made of the 4-inch boards and these 
were nailed so they would revolve on a large nail. 
The children chose orange, brown and green paint 
for the windmill. 

The girls dressed dolls in Dutch costumes ‘while 
some of the boys were building. Others were making 
animals and tulips. When everything was ready they 
placed their scenery. They brought in sod and built 
a canal. When it was all arranged just as they 
wanted it, the newspaper photographer came to the 
class and took a picture of it for the newspaper. 
This was really a culminating activity for the class 
since they were so interested in it. Among our arith- 
metic activities such problems arose as: 

1. The boards for our windmill arms are 30 inches 


long. We only need 28 inches. How much must we 
saw off? 

2. If one can of paint costs fifteen cents, how 
much will two cans cost? 

3. If the wire costs ten cents, the paint thirty 
cents, and the nails fifteen cents, what was the total 
cost ? 

These and similiar problems were constantly com- 
ing up and it made arithmetic very practical to them. 
From this work they learned to read and to write 
numbers. 


HAVING A PARTY—Fourth Grade 
Activity 
RUTH LAVINDER, Teacher 

For several weeks before our Hallowe’en Party, the 
arithmetic was based on the problems it would be 
necessary to work out while we were planning the 
entertainment. Listed below are some of the prob- 
lems developed: 

1. There were thirty-four pupils, one teacher and 
one principal to be served. We had to provide for 
_-.. people. 

2. We divided the class into five committees, with 
seven people on each committee. All ---- of us 
worked to make the party a success. 

3. To buy prizes and refreshments, each child 
contributed six cents. Charles Beckner, our finance 
chairman, collected 

4. We decided we would need ---- cups, ---- 
paper plates, ___. napkins and four prizes. 

5. Charles bought eighteen small Hallowe’en nap- 
kins in a package for ten cents. He had to buy ~--- 
packages. They cost ---- cents. 

6. The favor cups came nine in a package cost- 
ing five cents. He bought --_. packages and they 
cost .... cents. 

7. We drank ---- half-pint bottles or ---~- 
glasses of chocolate milk. This really would be the 
same as ___- pints, _--. quarts, ----~ gallons. 

8. The milk cost four cents a half pint wholesale 
price. It cost us ----. 
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9. How much did we save by buying all thirty- 
six half pints at wholesale prices? 

10. Mrs. Stone made molasses cookies, one for 
each of us. She made us __-- cookies or ___~ dozen. 

11. Mrs. Lackes made the honey cookies for us. 
Here is the recipe for eighteen cookies. We had to 
double it before we knew how much to bring. 

Recipe Doubled 
a 
> Peer 6 s,s... —_—_— 
14 cup nuts —— 
4 teaspoon soda -...-.---------- —~-- 
3 tablespoons vinegar — — 
14 cup brown sugar -------------- -—-— 

12. The party lasted from one-thirty until two- 
thirty. This is _-._ hours or -__~ minutes. 

13. Can you figure the total cost of the party? 


COLONIAL VIRGINIA— THE INFLU- 
ENCE OF THE MACHINE AGE ON THE 
RESTORATION OF WILLIAMSBURG— 
Sixth Grade Activity 


NANCY N. BOWMAN and 
ANNIE O. DICKERSON, Teachers 


We began our fall work by listening to and dis- 
cussing the vacation trips of the children. Several 
had been to Williamsburg and were so enthusiastic 
about it that many of the children wanted to visit 
there through their classwork. We used many activi- 
ties, such as: 
Williamsburg as the center of Colonial Virginia, 
studying all phases of colonial life, reading about 
the restoration and learning of people important in 
colonial times and now, investigating all sources we 
could find for information, writing letters, drawing 
the restored buildings, etc. By far the most interest- 
ing thing they did was to actually build the Restora- 
tion Buildings and make them into a real city. The 
buildings were made of cardboard and covered with 
drawing paper which had been painted. From the 
many buildings made, the best were selected by the 
class and made into the town. This was displayed 
in the classroom and in the exhibit case in the hall 
for quite awhile. The other children in the school 
came in to see it and were guided by our children 
through the story of each building produced. 

The arithmetic was worked in closely with this 
but I will only be able to state some of the most 
important activities in this field: 

1. After planning an imaginary trip to Williams- 
burg, the children figured the per cent of those who 
could go and those who could not go since at first 


drawing maps of Virginia showing 
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they were not all planning to go. (In November we 
used the Community Fund for problems. ) 

2. From road maps they discussed the distance. 
At the average of 25 miles per hour, how long would 
it take to go to Williamsburg in an automobile? 
Estimating twenty-one cents per gallon, what would 
the gasoline cost to and from Williamsburg? Al- 
lowing one gallon of oil for the car at twenty-five 
cents a quart, what would the oil cost? Find the 
total cost of the gasoline and oil from Roanoke to 
Williamsburg and return. 

3. Problems were worked out in a similar manner 
for train travel there and back. 

4. Notes were compared and problems made re- 
garding bus transportation now. 

5. Taking into consideration the hotel room, the 
average cost of twenty-five cents a meal and the ex- 
pense of the transportation, the pupils figured their 
expenses for a five-day trip. 

6. Pupils found out the cost as near as possible 
for restoring Williamsburg; cost of certain pieces of 
furniture, etc. Got a total of the cost of the equip- 
ment and furnishings. 

7. Pupils compared the cost of traveling and the 
time used in colonial times and now. 

8. Pupils brought checks to class and filled them 
out (stubs and blanks) for the expenses of the trip. 

9. Pupils made out bills to firms for merchandise 
bought in preparation for their trip and while in 
Williamsburg. 

10. Pupils made out bills for Colonial Williams- 
burg. I secured a list of commodities bought in those 
days and the prices. Pupils selected own items, made 
the bills and receipted them. 

11. Class discussed the difference in prices and 
merchandise then and now and problems were solved 
regarding this. 

12. The population of Colonial Williamsburg was 
compared with that of Williamsburg today; also, 
the population of Virginia was compared then and 
now. 

These are only a few of the problems we used. 
There was a complete correlation of hygiene, Eng- 
lish and reading as well as art, spelling, etc. 


Seventh Grade Activity 


IRENE BUNTING, ELVIE BAILEY and 
ELEANOR REZEK, Teachers 


These three teachers have worked out several units 
in the seventh grade for the past year. It is very 
interesting to see that departmental work can be 
carried on in line with new methods of teaching when 
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the teachers plan their work together and have many 
conferences about it. Some of the units they have 
had and the activities connected with them are: 

1. Cooperation of Northern Armies Brings Suc- 
cess in 1865. 

All the work was tied up around this theme in so far 
as it seemed advisable. The culminating activity for 
the group was an original play given during enter- 
tainment night for our school. The children wrote 
the play, made the costumes, planned the dancing and 
singing, painted the scenery, decorated the room, il- 
lustrated songs, arranged for admittance to the play, 
made programs, etc. Charging a five cent admission 
fee, they cleared twelve dollars and forty cents. 

2. National Parks of the United States. 

The children made friezes of flowers and birds 
seen on the trip; scenes in the various parks were 
painted with cold water paints on large sheets of 
paper; posters were made showing bark and leaves 
of different trees; peep shows were made of animals 
seen on the trip; oral reports were given; trips traced 
on maps; written reports were made in booklet form. 

They discussed their trips from the standpoint of 
cost, route taken, regulations for visitors, beauties of 
the park, history of the park and evaluation of the 
trip. (Of course, a great deal of arithmetic came into 
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this unit, figuring mileage, costs, comparison of time 
and expense by rail, airplane or car.) 

3. Homes. 

The most outstanding activity of this unit was the 
dramatization of the Convention of 1787 in Inde- 
pendence Hall—the home of the Constitution of the 
United States. The pupils represented different mem- 
bers of this convention and entered into the discus- 
sion as the person each represented. The names of 
the important men and their state name were placed 
on each desk. The arithmetic teacher worked with 
them in figuring population and in helping them 
decide on the representation to be allowed each state 
when the Constitution was adopted. This was car- 
ried on up until the present time. 

4. Making the Most of One’s Self. 

This unit brought in vocations, important people, 
health (concerns cooperating to aid the development 
of character, health, mentality, etc.). They drew 
maps to scale and learned to interpret scale draw- 
ings in locating the various states from which out- 
standing people came. They learned to read and 
draw thermometers for health work. They drew 
graphs showing relative standing of states that have 
produced important people and how they have 
worked together on various projects. 














From the Operetta “Tom Sawyer’, Seventh Grade 
Central High School, Accomack County 
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All-Expense Summer Tour to the Pacific Coast 


All detailed arrangements have now been completed for the Official Tour for this Sum- 
mer and the size of the party is growing daily. Teachers and their friends who desire to 
join the party are urged to make reservations promptly so that desired accommodations may 
be secured for all. The low cost of the tour is made possible through group rates, and has 
been held to the lowest minimum consistent with comfortable rail travel and first-class hotel 
accommodations. Reservations have been secured at the finest hotels in each city where 
stops are made, providing twin beds with bath, (two to a room). The all-expense cos‘s as 
shown below cover every item of expense except meals while in San Francisco. This Tour 
Party will be personally escorted by C. J. Heatwole, Executive Secretary, Virginia Education 
Association, and will be accompanied by Frank W. Craig, Jr., Traveling Passenger Agent of 
the Norfolk & Western Ry. A Conducted, All-Expense Paid trip has a distinct advantage 
in that members of the party are entirely relieved of looking after details of the trip, such as, 
train connections, hotel accommodations, transfer of baggage, sightseeing, etc. In this way, 
one gets the full pleasure out of a trip. 


ALL-EXPENSE PAID COSTS 


Two ina One in an One ina 
FROM lower—each upper lower 

ee $280.65 $290.85 $299.90 
ae ars, oan nie Me Rae 276.55 286.40 295.15 
EE hare eees 6.0 0s ean ated 276.55 286.40 295.15 
eS. asa heaed One 275.65 285.50 294.25 
ESS ree 273.15 283.00 291.75 
ES nem 271.95 281.80 290.55 
eS iin sins & obi eee Beet 270.50 280.15 289.10 
Le 268.30 278.15 286.90 
a hk oka sake we oe mee 267.65 277.50 286.25 
ee et ek wae en ated he 267.65 277.50 286.25 


Rates from other points furnished upon request. 


CONDENSED DAY-BY-DAY ITINERARY 
Saturday, June 24 
Leaving all points in Virginia via N.&W. Ry. Dinner on the train. Special air-condi- 
tioned Pullman cars provided for the exclusive use of the party. 


Sunday, June 25 

Breakfast served in the beautiful new Cincinnati Terminal. Luncheon on P.R.R. 
Diner. On arrival at Chicago, we will be met by motor coach and taken to the Chicago Art 
Institute in beautiful Grant Park. After dinner together at the famous Palmer House, we 
will leave in special busses for a tour of Chicago’s Chinatown, Ghetto, Bughouse Square 
and Hull House. 


Monday, June 26 
Passing through Wisconsin, Minnesota, the Dakotas, and Montana on the “Empire 


Builder” in our special air-conditioned Tourist Sleeping Cars. 


Tuesday, June 27 

We arrive Glacier National Park and leave our Pullman Cars for two whole days, spend- 
ing two nights at Glacier Park Hotel. Here in America’s most sublime wilderness we will 
see the Blackfeet Indians in Summer camp, take a launch ride on Two Medicine Lake and 
take long rides by bus to many points of beauty and awe. 


Friday, June 30 

Today, we will be in Seattle, one of the great cities of the Pacific Northwest. After 
touring the city in de luxe busses we will visit the famous sunken gardens, the University 
of Washington, along Lake Washington and then skirting Puget Sound to Beacon Hill for 
a bird’s eye view of Seattle. A visit will also be made to the famous Government Canal Locks. 


Saturday, July 1 

In Portland, Ore., we will stay at the splendid Hotel Multnomah. A seven-hour trip up 
the Columbia River Highway, the most scenic drive in all America, taking in Crown Point, 
Horsetail Falls, The Sanctuary of Our Sorrowful Mother, Bonneville Dam, Cascade Locks, 
with luncheon at Multnomah Falls will make this a never to be forgotten day. 
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Sunday, July 2 

We arrive in San Francisco for the N.E.A. Convention July 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6. Our party 
will be roomed at the luxurious new Empire Hotel at Civic Center, N.E.A. Headquarters in 
San Francisco. For those not attending the Convention, there will be ample to see in San 
Francisco. The Golden Gate International Exposition on Treasure Island in San Francisco 
Bay will be at its height, also many of the functions in connection with the N.E.A. meeting 
will be of interest to those not actually attending the convention. 
Friday, July 7 

Traveling down the Coast of California from San Francisco to Los Angeles on a Stream- 
lined Train in the day time. 
Saturday, July 8 

In Los Angeles, stopping at the fine New Rosslyn Hotel. All day Saturday will be spent 
in touring Hollywood, viewing the Homes of the Stars and the Movie Studios, and going in- 
side Warner Brothers First National Studios and eating lunch with the actors at the Studio 
Inn in Universal City. 
Sunday, July 9 

Through Southern California, Arizona, New Mexico, and Texas on the “Sunset Limited”. 


Monday, July 10 

We spend the day at El Paso, making our headquarters at Hotel Paso Del Norte. In the 
morning, we will cross into Old Mexico, visiting quaint old Juarez, stopping at Guadelupe 
Mission, the Bull Ring, and shops. After luncheon at the hotel, we will take a trip around 
El Paso, including Fort Bliss and the Rim Road skirting the Mesa and to Mt. Franklin. 


Tuesday, July 11 

All day Tuesday we ride aboard the “Argonaut” through the most beautiful and typical 
sections of the State of Texas, passing through Del Rio, San Antonio, Houston, Beaumont, 
Lake Charles, and over the Mississippi River Bridge into New Orleans. 
Wednesday, July 12 

We will spend the day in New Orleans, “The City Care Forgot”. After breakfast at the 
Monteleone, we will start out in special busses for a complete tour of sightseeing that will 
include all the many places of unique interest that make New Orleans “America’s most inter- 
esting City.” The Tour will terminate in the Vieux Carre, the old French Quarter. We 
will have two meals at Gluck’s on Royal Street. The late afternoon will be free for brows- 
ing and shopping in the Vieux Carre, the party assembling for a dinner of typical Creole 
cooking at 7:00 p. m. 
Thursday, July 13 

Our last full day together, traveling homeward on the train. 


Friday, July 14 
Arrive all points in Virginia. 


Teachers interested in the renewal of certificates through travel in connection with this 
tour will be furnished a copy of ruling issued by the State Department of Education and with 
any further information concerning the tour by addressing C. J. Heatwole, Conductor, 
401 North Ninth Street, Richmond, Va. 


REQUEST FOR RESERVATION 


Please reserve in my name one Uneer berth. (Indicate which). 


(Station at which you will take train) 


Address 
I will be accompanied by 
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DEPARTMENT OF 


SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


Conducted by L. F. ADDINGTON 
Principal, High School, Wise 





Bie 





School Activities a Part of 


the Curriculum 


T has been the feeling of the teachers in the 

Wise High School for some time that the so- 

called “Activity Period” is quite inadequate for 
the successful consummation of pupil experiences in 
both physical education and club work. 

In the first place, a period given over to clubs 
once or twice a week does not allow all pupils to 
take part. Sometimes the scheduling of interesting 
games for one group would interest another group 
which might interfere with certain club work going 
on at the same time. The greatest evil was the mill- 
ing about of a large group who could not upon 
given days be accommodated in any activity. The 
writer has learned that in a great many schools this 
floating group is sent to the study hall while others 
participate in club activities. This, too, it appeared 
to our teachers, was not a good thing. 

In order to try to arrive at some sort of solution 
to the problem a meeting of re resentative pupils 
and teachers was called and the situation discussed. 
The idea of scheduling club work during regular 
class periods but placing club meetings at such times 
as the teacher-advisers would be out of class and at 
such a time as the fewest number of pupils would 
be in class was advanced. 

Pupils believed that they could attend a club 
twice a month, although the club fell at a class 
period, and not let the time out of class interfere 
with class work. Teachers were willing to give it 
a trial. They agreed that the objectives of Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, Betas, Hi-Y, etc. were also the 
objectives of social studies. Many recalled that 
some of our leading educators today say that the 
co-curriculum is as important as the curriculum; 
others say that the curriculum comprises all the ex- 
periences the pupils live through at the school. 
Therefore, it seemed that making activities curricu- 
lar would be in harmony with the best educational 
thinking of the day. 

An assembly of the whole student body was held 
and the problem discussed further. Students agreed 
to do everything possible to make the program a 


L. F. ADDINGTON, Wise 


success. They reported on the kind of clubs they 
would like to have. These reports were taken to the 
office and tabulated. Out of them came these: 
Monogram, Student Council, Beta, Hi-Y, Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts (Scouting had never reached any 
degree of success when sponsored by agencies other 
than the school in this particular place) Home Eco- 
nomics, 4-H, Library, Glee Club. 


This setup of clubs seemed to reach beyond the 
training of our faculty, especially in the matter of 
glee club and 4-H, hence the county agent was asked 
if he would come to the school and take charge of 
the 4-H work; he agreed. Two women in the com- 
munity readily volunteered to see after the glee club 
work (Glee club had never succeeded as an Activity 
Period because of the conflicts). 


A club schedule was drawn up to fit the needs of 
the students and staggered over the school day and 
throughout the week, hence no more than one club 
meets at a time, thus taking but few pupils from 
any class. The regular work of the school goes on. 
No groups are milling about with nothing to do. All 
the club activities are not jammed into a period that 
was once mostly chaos. Furthermore, more time is 
left for a physical education program. 


Physical education has not yet been staggered 
through the day, as may be done in the future and 
as a neighboring school is doing, but is held in the 
Activity Period. 

Under the direction of the football coach, games 
are organized at the gymnasium, and play takes 
place in relays. Those who cannot participate de- 
light in sitting on the sidelines and watching. This, 
it seems, gives relief from the tedium of mental 
work and makes for a happier day for everybody. 

Basketball tournaments among the various classes 
are conducted at this period; folk games sometimes 
constitute the experience of the hour; sometimes it 
is group singing. One day per week is usually con- 
sumed in an assembly of all pupils. For the most 
part this year these assemblies have listened to pro- 
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grams growing out of club work, programs which 
the students themselves want and work for, and get. 

When a club meets, its officers take care of the 
attendance for that period, the secretary using the 
same form as teachers use and turn that report in 
to the office at the end of the period. Here, it is 
felt, some sense of the responsibility teachers have 
is carried over to students. 

One function of the members of the Student Coun- 
cil is to gather attendance reports every day, bring 
them to the office, and make out the Master Bul- 
letin for the principal. They scatter return reports 
to classrooms each morning and see that pupils ab- 
sent on previous days and those tardy report with 
excuses. 

At the writing of this paper clubs are carrying on 
projects which they hope will better the school as 
a whole. The Home Economics club is carrying on 
a campaign for a greater degree of cleanliness about 
the school premises; the Hi-Y is planning to invite 
to the school a person who is skilled in boy-girl prob- 
lems to spend a few days in conferences. 

The program has been running now for five 
months and it is the opinion of teachers that class 
work has not suffered as a result. On the other 
hand, some parents have voluntarily said that their 
children had a deeper interest in school since the 
activity program had been given a more prominent 
place in the school program. 

The teachers asked some of the classes to write 
an opinion of the experiment and hand in unsigned. 
Nearly all reports were for the new system. 


Below is the club schedule: 





WED. 


Fri. 


| THURS, 


TUES. 


Periop| MON. 





(Alt.) 
Mono. 
Club 
Student 
Council 
Games |Assembly 
Boy 

Scouts 


(Alt.) 
Beta 
Hi-Y 


Games 








Home E. 











|— 


5 


Clubs coming in one block alternate by weeks. 
Home Room meetings are subject to call. 


Gir] Scouts 
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QUALIFICATIONS OF THE TEACHER 


1. Good health, with an abundance of physical 
vitality needed to maintain good mental health and 
to carry on satisfactorily. 

2. Sufficient intelligence to grasp abstract mean- 
ings quickly and to meet effectively the difficult situ- 
ations. 

3. A well-integrated, balanced personality with 
good emotional control. 

4. Unmistakable signs of being well-bred with 
refinement and personal culture to present a pleasing 
appearance and set commendable examples. 

5. A pleasant, effective voice since satisfactory oral 
expression is of vital significance in educational work. 

6. Ability to make friends, to work smoothly with 
others, and to move easily and gracefully in a so- 
cial situation. 

7. Capacity to gain the respect and confidence of 
others so that they will wish to cooperate. 

8. A good sense of humor to ease strained situa- 
tions, provide an emotional outlet, and maintain 
perspective. 

9. A big heart to provide a basic, altruistic atti- 
tude of service and love for others rather than sel- 
fishness. 

10. Willingness and capacity to work hard since 
this is a basic plank in a satisfactory philosophy of 
life. 

11. A careful, thorough student attitude with good 
command of the scientific methods and tools of re- 
search. 

12. A broad, rich background of vital, liberating 
experiences in travel, reading, methods used in in- 
dustry, studying various problems, leading recrea- 
tional activities, community affairs, analysis of local 
situations, social work (familiarity with rural con- 
ditions and respect for rural folk). 

13. Varied interests in many fields such as art, 
drama, politics, science, travel, photography, danc- 
ing, sports, research, music, writing, architecture. 

14. A good comprehension of child life and the 
nature of growth and development. 

15. Leadership capacity to stimulate and challenge 
others to reach out and gain the elements of a liberal 
education. 

16. Desire and capacity to keep on growing and 
changing with the new developments and movements 
in education and society. 

—Education Bulletin, Pennsylvania. 
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A Teacher is Known by the 
Classroom She Keeps 


NE of the biggest improvements which has 
() taken place in schools in recent years is the 

increased attention on the part of teachers to 
provide a class environment which is conducive to 
the work being done. 

It has not been very many years ago that the aver- 
age classroom was considered strictly as a place of 
work. It was not even a pleasant type of work; it 
was drudgery. The appearance of the room por- 
trayed a philosophy of education that was concerned 
only with a narrow training of the mind; a philoso- 
phy that considered disagreeable, deadening, pur- 
poseless memorization as the kind of training most 
conducive to keen, alert intellects. School must not 
be too pleasant, else it would sacrifice its great dis- 
ciplinary value. A place to work at uninteresting 
tasks would aptly describe some of the old class- 
rooms. 

The furnishings, arrangement, and atmosphere of 
a classroom provide the setting for basic instruction. 
Our surroundings play an important part in our 
all-round development. We may not realize it at 
the time but our environment provides an incessant 
type of teaching that ceaselessly repeats without be- 
coming monotonous. 

The teacher herself is an integral part of this en- 
vironment. Her general attitude toward life, toward 
the day and its problems, toward the work at hand, 
her dress and appearance, her treatment of others all 
reflect themselves in some way in the lives of the 
pupils she teaches. Her pupils provide her with mir- 
rors in a dozen different ways and give back to her 
her own reflections. A period of work may directly 
reflect the manner in which the teacher says “Good 
morning.” 

The classroom setting can provide or prove a 
powerful supplement to the activities of the class. 
If a class needs to pay more attention to the Fine 
Arts, to scientific interests, to world affairs, to better 
habits of conduct, the classroom offers the opportu- 
nity to build the setting. It can emphasize any spe- 
cial interest of the teacher and in that way arouse 
the interest of the class. Few of us can be thrown 
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in a certain type of surrounding day after day with- 
out absorbing some of it. 

These types of surroundings vary. They range all 
the way from the home-like atmosphere of the lower 
primary grades to the more specialized rooms in the 
senior high school. And they should change. The 
youngster just beginning school is going through his 
first big change outside the home. He must learn to 
play and to work with others, his way of life should 
not be an abrupt break between home and school, 
and he should early get the impression that school is 
a pleasant, happy place to be. On the other hand, an 
English room in high school should seek to create an 
atmosphere and setting which will supplement the in- 
struction there. 

There are certain physical characteristics which 
all classrooms should have, in so far as they lie 
within the teacher’s power. They should be cheerful 
and attractive. Pictures, flowers, or bits of color help 
to break the customary drabness of a classroom. An 
air of orderliness is highly desirable. I have been 
in some classrooms where the walls were so covered 
with pupils’ work and bric-a-brac that the results 
were confusion and aimlessness. No classroom can 
build in pupils a desire for the beautiful when it re- 
sembles Tom Sawyer’s pockets! 

Many elementary teachers have gone much farther 
in altering the physical characteristics of the class- 
room than the secondary. Naturally, this would be 
the result of differences in organization. A great 
deal can be done, however, on any level if the teacher 
will take the time or realize the importance of an 
educational environment. 

Another aspect of classroom environment which 
is not physical but which is very important is the at- 
mosphere of the room. No matter how beautiful 
physically a classroom may be; no matter how taste- 
fully furnished, or how attractive the decorations, 
or how well chosen the exhibits on the bulletin board, 
if there is a poor esprit de corps in the room, the de- 
gree of efficiency will be very low. That spirit which 
binds pupils and teachers together, which unites 
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them on common enterprises, which makes education 
a joint responsibility is the heart of a true school 
environment and setting. Without that all the out- 
ward signs fail. 

The following paragraph from a recent book is to 
the point: 

“Except in the comparatively few cases where they 
help in planning new school buildings, teachers can- 
not control such factors as the size and shape of a 
room, or the lighting, heating, and ventilating ar- 
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rangements, or, often, the background decoration and 
seating arrangements of their rooms; but they can 
affect for the better several of even these factors, and 
they can control partially or entirely all others that 
influence the atmosphere of their schoolrooms. The 
teacher who improves an unfavorable room environ- 
ment, bringing to her administrator’s attention tan- 
gible results of this improvement, has rendered a 
notable service to all the children of that school’s 
future generations.” 





A Geography Unit 
On Palestine 


HE pupils of my section of the sixth grade 

while taking an imaginary trip to India from 

England paused a short while at Palestine. 
Some few were unable to connect this country of 
their geography study with the Holy Land of their 
Bible study. We decided that it would be an in- 
teresting country to study in the light of its contri- 
bution to the religion of the world. In order to 
preserve the information which we found, as well as 
to have a record of some of our activities, we de- 
cided to write a textbook in booklet style on Pales- 
tine. 

From the following bibliography we obtained our 
principal geographical and historical facts as well 
as details connected with travel, clothing, religion, 
the Zionist movement and its consequent conflict be- 
tween the two conflicting and predominating groups 
of people—Jews and Arabs, art inspired by the 
Christ story, customs, trade, natural resources, tour- 
ist menace and how it is encouraged by a commer- 
cially inclined populace, architecture, food, and oc- 
cupations: 

Social Geography Series—Branom and Ganey 
Geography-Europe and Asia—Barrows-Parker 
The Old World Continents—Bodley and Thurs- 
ton 
Human Use Geography, BK.2—J. Russell 

Smith 
Our World Today—Stull and Hatch 
Peeps at Many Lands (Palestine)—John Fin- 

nemore 
A Pilgrimage To Palestine—Harry Emerson 

Fosdick 
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Earth And Its People—Atwood-Thomas 

First of all, we collected all the material possible 
from our bibliography and studied it from the fol- 
lowing angles: 

Geographical position— 

(a) Its location as a “bridge land” between Africa 
and Asia subjected Palestine to numerous invasions 
and conquests. This fact gave rise to Egyptian and 
Babylonian conquests and consequent life in the 
earliest centers of civilization. 

(b) Its proximity to the desert causes it to seem 
to the wanderer who approaches it from the desert as 
“a land flowing with milk and honey”. We dis- 
covered that the diversity of various types of land 
in Palestine gave rise to and still does give rise to 
numerous types of work, such as farming in one sec- 
tion (often made possible by irrigation), sheep and 
goat raising in another, fruit raising in another, fish- 
ing in the Sea of Galilee, etc. In the future more 
manufacturing will be done in the Dead Sea region. 

(c) Its size (about that of Wales or Vermont) 
brought out a comparison of means of travel in 
Bible times with those of today. 

Travel gave the opportunity to study the various 
classes of people—Jews, Arabs, and Syrian peasants. 
We found notable differences among these groups 
when we considered their— 

(1) Occupations—trading, farming, etc. 

(2) Clothing—We compared the costume of Bible 
times with that of today. We also noted that cotton 
predominated as the fabric of clothing. The cli- 
mate was given as the explanation. A minor con- 
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trast to the cotton clothing is the “great cloak” of 
the shepherd of the mountains and the hills. 

(3) Homes and styles of architecture. The chil- 
dren made diagrams of the different types of houses 
found in Palestine. These we saved for our book- 
lets. Then we went “inside” to learn the difference 
between a peasant home and a home of a wealthy 


owner. The peasant home furnished one of the 
most interesting discussions. We found among the 
peasants inadequate housing accommodations, in- 


sufficient and contaminated water supply. For our 
hygiene, we found a story about a mother who, by 
washing the clothing of a deceased son in the one 
cistern which provided drinking water for an entire 
village, caused the outbreak of an epidemic of the 
disease which caused the death of her son—typhoid 
fever. 

(4) Diet of the peasant caused us to evaluate the 
use of fruit in one’s diet. 

(5) Religion—the conflict between the Jew with 
his religion and the Mohammedan Arab led up to 
the discussion of their government and the latest 
“conquest” of Palestine when it was given as a 
mandate to Great Britian at the close of the World 
War by the League of Nations. 

We learned about— 

(a) The Zionist Movement which is bringing 
Jews from all over the world, particularly those who 
are persecuted in countries like Germany, to their 
“Promised Land”. We learned that the educated 
Jew brings with him new ideas of land reclama- 
tion, etc. This is one of the facts which causes the 
conflict between the Arab and the Jew. 

(b) Biblical Account of the Birth of Christ— 
Several of the best readers in our class read the ac- 
counts of the birth of Christ from the Gospels of St. 
Matthew and St. Luke. We decided to put into the 
booklets the account from Luke 2: 1-20. 

(c) Art—Our grademother had given us a copy 
of Raphael’s “Sistine Madonna’’. We looked up its 
story. Interest in the Madonna led to the collection 
of stories about other outstanding Madonna paint- 
ings as well as paintings of scenes connected with 
the Nativity. The children who had magazine 
copies of the noted masterpieces used them in their 
booklets. 


(d) Songs—The Christmas 


popular religious 


songs we connected with our theme. 


ACTIVITIES: 
1. Map of Palestine—The children drew individ- 
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ual maps of Palestine on which they located and 
designated places of interest, such as mountains, 
rivers, seas, and cities, as we studied them. 

2. Organizing material after reading and collect- 
ing information. 

3. Collecting pictures from old Sunday School 
quarterlies, Christmas cards, and magazines. 

4. Drawing diagrams when a picture could not be 
obtained. 

5. Watching newspapers for articles on Palestine. 

6. Radio news—One child told about hearing the 
radio announcement that Bethlehem would not cele- 
brate its 1937 Christmas in its usual style on ac- 
count of renewed hostilities between Jews and Arabs. 
We discussed the ugly contrast that this fact made 
to our “Peace on earth; good will toward men” theme 
in the Christmas story. 

7. Constructing the Manger Scene with wise men, 
angel, and shepherds. We placed this under the 
Christmas tree in our room. 

8. Putting our booklets together. 

9. Play—lInstead of dramatizing a Christmas 
story, we accomplished this by proxy. We attended 
a Christmas pageant given by the primary grades for 
the benefit of their library. 


RESULTS: 

1. Citizenship Training—One little boy volun- 
tarily brought pictures for another child who he 
knew had no source for securing them and no apti- 
tude for drawing his diagrams; another aided by 
collecting material for a child who had a bad cut 
on his hand. Many shared materials for making 
their booklets. 

a. Learning to discuss in groups, plan and or- 
ganize material, take notes and assimilate under 
proper headings, read newspapers with an aim and 
purpose. 

b. Connecting the Christian religion with a real 
country. 

2. Skills— 

a. Making a textbook (requiring the habits of 
carefulness, neatness, and wise choice of material). 

b. Using encyclopedias as well as other reference 
books. 


CONCLUSIONS: 

The class voted Palestine the most interesting 
country it has studied. We felt that we had learned 
much from the variety of pupil contribution. 
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Guidance and Counseling in the 


Small High School 


needed part of the education of a child. The 

church first took note of the fact that the 
training of a child progressed much more rapidly 
under supervision than it did if left to a haphazard 
method. 

Analyzing the use of guidance as it is practiced 
today, we must not limit the word to mean the pilot- 
ing of a person into a vocation. Vocational guidance 
is supplemented by many other ways of helping stu- 
dents. 

Teaching is guidance. 

The school is the instrument supported by so- 
ciety and it is for the public use, Teachers are part 
of the school, and also part of society. It is part of 
the teacher’s money which helps to make possible 
the school. 

Teachers know the frightful waste of time and 
money caused by unguided failures. Every absence 
costs money, and a large number of absentees would 
be in attendance if they were properly guided. 

The teaching of the required number of hours and 
subjects each day is not enough. Someone must go 
beyond that. In actual practice, three ways of or- 
ganizing guidance have been in use—first, by the 
principal, second, by the teacher, and, third, by a 
trained specialist in guidance. 

Most school systems cannot afford the expense of 
a specialist. The principal is often submerged in 
duties of administration; therefore, the classroom 
teacher is the logical choice. 

There are several reasons why the teacher can do 
this guidance work better than someone else. He is 
in closer contact with the individual; he can com- 
mand respect and confidence of the child,,and he 
can treat each child as a distinct case. 

Of course we shall not approach this task blindly. 
The question of guidance is first of all a personal 
relation between pupil and teacher, but it must not 
be on a happy-go-lucky basis. It must be attacked 
from a scientific standpoint. 

Part of the data gathered must be based on habit- 
ual and recurring behavior of the student. Single 
experiences are poor guides to a child’s personality; 


(fsa has long been recognized as a 
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rather, they should be distrusted and not accepted as 
reliable data. 

Economy and selection in gathering data should 
be practiced. A mass of unrelated items is seldom 
useful. 

We need facts. 
file these facts. 

Let us remember that guidance not only means 
pointing a child toward a vocation but that it also 
means seeing him through the curriculum in which 
he is enroled. There are other kinds of counseling. 
We shall need to know other things about the child 
if we are to be successful in our work. We should 
know his background; know the kind of home from 
which he comes; have a knowledge of the status of 
the parents; and try to find out what attitude the 
parents take toward the child and his future. The 
age of the child, sex, and physical makeup and 
ability are necessary items for your record. All the 
things mentioned can be gathered in the teacher’s 
daily work, but it will pay to visit the home. 

Home conditions, including the size of the family, 
approximate income, possibilities for home study, 
and type of residence are other items which are use- 
ful. Nationality of parents and grandparents, par- 
ents’ occupations, records of divorces and separa- 
tions, if any, and records of communicable diseases 
will give light on your problems. A notation of in- 
sanity or epilepsy, or any other similar affliction in 
the family will be helpful. 

The mental ability of a child can be measured by 
use of tests. If it is not practical to measure in- 
dividuals, then group testing may be done. One test- 
ing only should not be accepted as final. Several 
tests should be administered several weeks or months 
apart in order to determine as closely as possible the 
true ability of a child. This testing will not be neces- 
sary if adequate records are already available in the 


We shall also need to record and 


school. 

Knowledge of the student alone is not enough. 
The teacher must have a broad background of 
knowledge. Subject matter, college entrance re- 
quirements, and vocations are among the fields of 
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which the counselor must have a working knowledge. 
He should also know the distribution of gainfully 
employed people in the United States. This infor- 
mation can be obtained from the United States Cen- 
sus Bureau. He should also know what local occu- 
pational opportunities are offered. 

After a child has passed through the grade system, 
and after he has expressed an ambition toward a 
certain vocation, he may be shown the life behind 
the scenes of his proposed future work. If at all 
possible, let him view the members of his chosen 
craft in action. 

Bankers, grocers, bakers, and other professional 
and business men will be glad to cooperate by coun- 
seling the student, or by allowing him to assist them 
in some way when such is possible. 

Classes should be taken on tours of factories, 
banks, bakeries, hospitals, courts, and other places 
in which the pupils may be interested. 

Conferences with pupils will disclose many things 
to the advantage of a counselor. The more informal 
such conferences are, the more likely he will be to 
uncover the real idea in a child’s mind. Matters of 
confidence should be kept sacred. 

The child is likely to be at ease when he is away 
from the office or classroom. On the street, in the 
store, in the field, or anywhere the counselor can 
meet him on his own ground will yield better results 
than one might think. 

Personal talks with parents help also. Sometimes 
tragedies can be avoided by guiding the parent away 
from a dominating attitude toward the child. For 
instance, if the parent wants a son to become a doc- 
tor and the boy wants to choose something else at 
which he will be more likely to succeed, then try to 
guide the parent to the son’s viewpoint. It may take 
months. Try to show how the child’s special ap- 
titudes and interests may help him succeed. Show 
how he may fail if his heart is not in his work. 

But if, in the opinion of the counselor, the parent 
is more nearly right than the child, the parent’s 
judgment should be accepted. 

Some special aptitudes will become apparent by 
the time a child has reached the secondary school. 
These will give valuable aid in helping him. They 
should be recorded along with his interests. 


We shall need record forms on which to place 
these things. Numerous excellent forms have been 
worked out and they can be purchased at a small 
cost. 
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Mimeographed forms can be used in place of 
printed forms. These records should be cumulative 
and permanent. A record folder of this type can be 
secured from The American Council of Education, 
744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. The cost is 
about five dollars per hundred. Almost any pub- 
lisher of educational material can furnish satisfac- 
tory forms. 

In the event that the building is not fireproof, the 
files should be near an exit where they can be easily 
removed in an emergency. 


The superintendent, principal, and teachers should 
have access to these records. If pupils desire to con- 
sult these records, they should be supervised while 
doing so. 

These records are to be used in educational and 
vocational guidance. ‘Teachers can help guide pupils 
through the use of them. They can also correct their 
own mistakes in guidance. 


Remember that teachers are to guide, not to force 
a child into a decision. Let him listen to counseling; 
then let him choose his own electives and vocational 
work, 


Through guidance of the proper kind, every teach- 
er can make each child more valuable to society and 
thereby he will become a more outstanding member 
of his community. 

In the course of his work, the teacher will be 
called upon to guide some child into a more whole- 
some social life. Substitution of worth while recrea- 
tion and amusements for bad ones can be accom- 
plished. 

Boys and girls need wholesome and unbiased 
guidance in hygiene and sex matters. There is a 
place for it in the high school. Guide the right sort 
of information to them. Let them listen to doctors 
and nurses, and let them discuss their problems with 
these professional people. Group the students as 
you will, or let them have personal interviews. Have 
them read good books about these things. Place the 
books where they will be seen and read. Social dis- 
eases are no longer taboo in the daily newspapers. 
Magazines of the better sort are speaking in positive 
terms on the subject. Use these mediums to guide 
your students into right ways of thinking. Above all, 
this phase of guidance should not be placed in the 
hands of some individual who will attempt to sugar- 
coat it. It must be scientific and worth while. 


Some school systems have made good use of cir- 
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cuit teachers in vocational subjects. Some of these 
teachers serve as many as three or four schools. This 
fact leads to the idea that a guidance specialist might 
be used in the same fashion. 

This traveling counselor could serve a number of 
schools. Conditions of the roads and the distance 
from school to school, among other factors, would 
determine the number of schools to be served. Per- 
haps the cost of this person’s salary would be ab- 


sorbed by increased attendance through increased 
pupil interest. It is a problem worth considering. 

In summary, let us say again that teaching is guid- 
ance. This activity should be carried on in a sci- 
entific manner, using permanent, cumulative, and 
easily accessible records. Allow the child to see be- 
hind the scenes of vocations as much as possible. 
Let him make his own choice as much as possible 
under unbiased counsel and guidance. 





Are Teachers Responsible for 


World Conditions? 


HIS may be a startling question, but it is one 

which cannot be too hastily discarded. As 

we look at the world today, with its anarchy, 
its facism, its communism (in the worst sense of that 
word), its selfish, grasping greed, its hate and fear, 
we are compelled to admit that someone has done a 
bad job. In no sense would I lay all the blame at 
the classroom teacher’s door. There are teachers in 
other fields besides the classroom—the home, the 
pulpit, the press, the movie, the radio. All these are 
teachers of the youth of our land—molders of pub- 
lic opinion. But, as a teacher, I am thinking now 
of the instructors in our public schools. 

We cannot disclaim any and all responsibility in 
the making of the men and women of today. Next 
to the parents, who has so great an opportunity and 
responsibility for molding human character and at- 
titudes as the teacher? We have the child for about 
half of his waking hours and under conditions that 
offer untold avenues of approach to the child’s mind. 
Besides, we have the advantage that the child must 
attend upon our instruction; he can refuse to read 
the papers, he can turn off the radio, but he cannot 
“turn off” the teacher. At her disposal is a wealth 
of subject matter that may be used as a medium for 
imparting the things that count in making the child 
a worthy citizen of the world in which he is to live. 

At this time it comes to me to quote a statement 
from Dr. Glenn Frank: “We have been content to 
be merchants of dead yesterdays when we should 
have been guides into unborn tomorrows. We school 
our students to be clever competitors in the world 
as it is when we should have been helping them to 
become creative cooperators in the world as it is to 
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be.” Had we been wise guides into “unborn to- 
morrows” would we have the seething cauldron that 
the world is today? Have we schooled our students 
to be creative cooperators in the world as it should 
be? Of course, we can only teach what we are, and 
our convictions make us what we are. 

Are we satisfied with the fruit of our labor? We 
find hate where there should be goodwill; strife 
where there should be happiness; waste and destruc- 
tion where should be conservation. World neighbors 
glare at each other across borders; in some cases they 
are at each other’s throats; in Spain, brother is fight- 
ing brother in a death grapple. It is all wrong. 
Have we, the teachers of the world, taught the stu- 
dents the principles of cooperation—not only in their 
own community and in their own country but in the 
world? Have we laid the foundation for clear 
thinking, fair dealing, friendliness to our world 
neighbors? Have we inculcated ideals of national- 
ism in its narrow-minded sense rather than inter- 
nationalism? Does our brand of patriotism teach 
the child that it is more glorious to live for one’s 
country than to die for it? Which do we glorify, 
the war heroes or the peace heroes? Does Napoleon 
loom larger than Pasteur, Walter Reed, and Edward 
Trudeau ? 

We are not to blame, perhaps; we have been 
brought up on militarism; war heroes have been glori- 
fied in our textbooks; their monuments dot our land- 
scape at every turn. We have called a certain nar- 
row-mindedness “patriotism.” We have not sown 
the seeds of goodwill as generously as we might; 
our motto has been, “My country, right or wrong.” 
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Here and there are great teachers with the vision. 
They have led those who sat at their feet onward and 
upward to better and higher ideals. Among these 
leaders is to be found the “unknown teacher” as 
well as the great outstanding teachers. Their dis- 
ciples are to be found in the ranks of those who are 
fighting the cause of righteousness, truth, justice, 
brotherly love. 

Dark war clouds hang over us; the deluge may 
break at any time, and we may not be able to pre- 
vent it, but we can at least lift up our voices in pro- 
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test against this Gargantuan war machine that is 
dragging us into another world conflagration. Our 
present setup is not geared to self-defense but to ag- 
gressive wars in foreign lands. Our war budget is 
labeled, “For Self-defense”; it should be labeled, 
“For Financial Interests Abroad.” We should have 
learned a lesson in the World War. 

The teacher should be the torchbearer of truth, 
and she can only hope to arrive at the truth by dili- 
gent study in the light of an open mind. A mighty 
trust is ours! 





Give the Boys a Chance 


RE girls brighter and better students than 
boys? If marks were a true measure of suc- 
cess, the answer would undoubtedly be in 

the affirmative. Researches made by outstanding 
educators of America have thrown some light on 
this subject which merits attention. Comprehensive 
intelligent tests have shown that there is very little 
difference between the intelligent quotients of boys 
and girls of high school age. In general scholastic 
attainment as shown by grades and in the receiving 
of honors as shown by honor rolls, girls taken as a 
whole excel boys. Throughout the boy’s entire school 
career his academic record lags behind that of his 
sister. Being taught by a woman teacher with the 
girls taking the lead and taking most honors, the 
boy often develops the attitude that, as far as school 
is concerned, he is being placed in the feminine 
gender. He begins to feel that he is being labeled 
with a feminine badge and that school is a “sissy” 
affair. A boy resents being called “sissy” perhaps 
more than anything else. 

Boys enter school at the same age that girls enter 
and throughout their school life are actually less ma- 
ture than girls of the same age. The boy is invari- 
ably more self-conscious than a girl, and, conse- 
quently, often puts his worst foot forward. Failure 
begets failure and the boy goes from bad to worse. 
It is true that boys are less conscientious than girls, 
especially if the things that they are requested to do 
seem impractical. They do not want to spend time on 
something that they see no immediate use for. Boys 
question what they read more than girls do and are 
inclined to draw their own conclusions more readily 


A. L. GARRISON, Principal, 

High School, Fries 
than girls. When a boy cannot be led to see the use 
of a thing, he often becomes a problem or drops out 
of school. Boys are less inclined than girls to recite 
in terms of the textbooks. When this doesn’t appeal 
to the teacher, a low grade is given. The boy fails 
to understand and thinks the low grade unfair. He 
observes that the girls receive higher grades and 
think that they are being favored and harbors in his 
mind that there is no use for boys to try. 

We see that the boy has a hard time adjusting 
himself physiologically, socially, and mentally. He 
sees himself fighting a losing battle all the way 
through school and thinks to himself that there is 
not much use in his going to school since it is a 
more fitting place for girls than boys. 

With these things in mind, what remedies might 
be suggested ? 

American education is too much 
Women teachers excel men teachers in many kinds 
of school work, but we need more men teachers for 
boys, especially adolescent boys, It is a rare woman 
who is able to understand boys as men are able to 
understand them during this critical age. 

The fundamentals of the course of study should 
be taught alike to boys and girls, but it should be 
modified enough to take care of the boy’s viewpoint. 
He would like a little more business English and 
less of the Emily Post type of correspondence. Prog- 
ress has been made along this line in practical arts 
but much yet remains to be done. We should work 
to make the school fit the boy instead of working 
so hard to make the boy fit the school. 

The person who can do this well is a good teacher. 


feminized. 
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Give the “D” Pupil a Chance 


OW many D and F pupils do you have in 
your class? Are you giving them an op- 
portunity to find their places? 

All over the State in recent months there have 
come reports of parents and teachers in favor of 
discarding the present system of grading and honor 
roll rating. These reports have found hearty en- 
dorsers in a large group of teachers. 

Too much stress has been laid upon grades, as if 
the mark A, B, C, D upon a report card settled every- 
thing. Children have been made to feel that attain- 
ing an A in every subject is the perfect goal; that 
that alone is the open sesame to the world. The 
world soon enough dispels this illusion but in the 
hard way with the child suffering for it. 

All children are not born free and equal. Capaci- 
ties to learn differ; intelligence varies, and the in- 
terests of one child under the present system may be 
a handicap to him while another child of no greater 
ability but with standard interests may stand at the 


top. 


History is full of men and women who couldn’t 


make the Edison, Lindbergh, Whistler, 
Cooper, all were considered dumb in school. But the 
world beat a path to their doors in time. 

How can one hold in his hand a card with A’s and 
B’s marked upon it and measure the real child? 
How gauge his growth? How index his ability, his 
character? Johnnie is a smart boy. He is an A stu- 
dent. That means Johnnie has mastered the skill of 
learning a certain subject. It might easily mean also 
that Johnnie has a good memory and a sponge-like 
capacity for soaking and giving back at the right 
time. But Johnnie is a smart boy. He outshone the 
majority of his class. He must be smart. These 
marks label him so. 

Johnnie grows conscious of his superiority—and 
little by little it tells on him. He can get by, he’s dif- 
ferent, he’s better than the average ones. Life will 
be a song. The world will be easy for him. 

And life turns out to be a song—the auctioneer’s 
chant which sells its products to hard, cool buyers 
who know what they want and insist on value from 
the bottom up. And the world turns out to be an 
easy place to take an awful licking if you can’t de- 
liver more goods than an A from a textbook. 


grade. 


MABEL ALICE TUGGLE 
High School, Rustburg 


How can one hold in his hand a card marked with 
D’s and F’s and get a complete measure of a child? 
He may be diligent, honest, courteous, kind, full of 
common sense and a wizard at repairing machinery 
or plowing a furrow or building a radio. And yet 
that child is labeled “poor” or “failing” because he 
can’t work algebra or tell a preposition from an ad- 
verb. 


We are still training all our children for college 
in spite of the fact that only a very small percentage 
of them ever attend. We are still trying beaverishly 
to fit square pegs into round holes at a great cost of 
lost effort and money. 

To my mind the school’s chief aim should be to 
help a child grow in a way that he can find and fill 
his place in the world. To do this the school must 
encourage and guide the child to achieve his best. 
If he does that he can do no more. Should the ma- 
jority of children be made to feel they are inferior 
because their capacity is less than the exceptional 
child? How much better to do away entirely with 
the idea of comparison. How much better to build 
up in each child the determination to do his best all 
the time knowing that is all that is expected of him 
and he will be judged on that basis. 


The child that makes the honor roll will make it 
any way if he has that kind of mind. He, too, 
would derive equal benefit, for more would be ex- 
pected of him with qualities of leadership brought 
out and an awareness of the responsibilities that go 
with leading developed. 


For the honor roll there might be substituted a 
citizenship roll of honor which every child has a 
more equal opportunity to achieve, for every child 
can in a measure determine his behavior. By this I 
do not mean the goody-goody bump on a log who 
never says “nay” nor bothers to say “aye” either. 
But training for citizenship is as important as mas- 
tering skills in texts. More and more it is becoming 
up to the schools to build for character. 

The way we get on with other people, our attitude 
toward society, our responsibility to our fellow man 
are as important as anything we can learn. If a child 
does not learn while he is young to cooperate, be 
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helpful, considerate of other’s rights, and adjust 
himself cheerfully to the price of civilization he will 
have it knocked into him by an exacting world later. 
The overflow of our prisons today attest that fact. 
So it is easier from the material point of view to 
learn it at the right time and it all makes for greater 
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happiness in the end where good citizenship counts 
as the best contribution we can make to our world. 

A citizenship roll of honor would grade a child on 
attitudes, effort and achievement, and be nearer a 
true index to the child while at the same time giving 
an equal opportunity to progress. 





A Slight Case of Xenophobia 


students moved into the halls, exchanged ten 
thousand greetings with their fellows by word, 
smile, or none too gentle pat upon the back. Thirty- 
eight entered the of Miss Patterson. 

The teacher placed her roll book in the hands of 
Niccolo Gambardella. Whenever a locker room 
caucus was choosing the school pest, Niccolo’s name, 
like Abou Ben Adhem’s, led all the rest. 

When Niccolo called his own name he answered 
“Here,” and peeped out of the corner of his eye to 
see if anyone noticed him. The roll call completed, 
Miss Patterson turned to the board and wrote on it: 
“Xenophobia.” 

Mr. Linblad: 
word ?” 

“Something to arouse your curiosity. It worked,” 
said the teacher. 

Mr. Lindblad looked puzzled. ‘What 
really mean?” he asked. Several students chittered. 
“Maybe it isn’t a word at all,” said Mr. Lindblad. 

“Oh yes,” said the teacher, “it is a real word.” 
She turned to Miss Fekete. ‘You may tell us, Miss 
Fekete, what the chapter is about”. 

“It’s about International Relations,” 
Miss Fekete, “but I didn’t understand it very well. 
Will you get someone to explain it, please?” 

“Yes,” said the teacher, ‘only we shall let every- 
one who has studied the chapter help us. Each per- 
son will speak and tell us one important thing he 
learned from the lesson. Do not raise your hands, 
but speak in turn. If you find someone else begin- 
ning at the same time with you, say to the other stu- 
dent, ‘I’m sorry, go ahead,’ and wait until the other 
has finished.” 


> bell rang. Three thousand high school 


classroom 


“Miss Patterson, what is that 


does it 


answered 


There was an awkward pause. Miss Patterson 
nodded to Mr. Luhring to begin the class. Seeing 
the teacher’s smile of confidence, Mr. Luhring de- 
livered- himself as follows: 


HENRY S. RORER, 
Maury High School, Norfolk 


“Tt’s important for the United States to be friendly 
with other nations in order to avoid war and increase 
our commerce. So we get along with nations and be- 
come prosperous. Our foreign relations are con- 
ducted by the Department of State.” 

Miss Twilly: “Secretary of State Cordell Hull 
generally follows what the President thinks; that is, 
in all important matters. And the President appoints 
ministers and ambassadors.” 

Miss Ping: “A minister represents the United 
States, but an ambassador represent the person of 
the President.” 

Mr. Arnold: “What does that mean?” 

Miss Ping: “Don’t ask me. That’s what the book 
said.” (Laughter). 

Miss DuVal: “It means that foreign nations treat 
an ambassador as they would the President; like at 
court receptions, banquets, and all. Only the most 
important countries have United States ambassadors 
sent to them.” 

Mr. Tada: “Consuls represent countries too. 
There are consuls in important ports. They promote 
trade and assist travellers when they lose a pass- 
port, or are arrested.” 

Miss Riportella: “The United States has three 
great foreign policies: The Policy of Isolation, The 
Monroe Doctrine, and The Open Door Policy.” 

Miss Williams: ‘Secretary of State John Hay 
gave us the Open Door Policy. It means that in all 
trade matters nations will be fair to China and to 
each other. China is allowed to collect her own 
duties on goods going into China.” 

Mr. Sanguinetti: “George Washington gave us 
our Policy of Isolation. Said we should trade with 
other countries, but not make treaties that might get 
us into war.” 


Mr. Doumar: ‘He meant treaties of alliance, be- 
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cause the French Treaty of Alliance nearly got us 
into serious trouble later.” 

Miss Johnson: “The Monroe Doctrine was given 
us by President James Monroe, and it means that 
European nations must not interfere with new world 
nations whose independence we have recognized. It 
doesn’t apply to countries like Canada, but it means 
Mexico and Venezuela, and independent countries 
like these.” 

Mr. Tatem: “The text mentions three foreign 
problems that the United States now has: collection 
of War Debts from European nations, how to keep 
world peace, and shall we join the World Court.” 

Mr. Mister: “Miss Patterson, do you think they 
will ever pay us all that money?” 

Miss Patterson: “Miss Aframe will answer. She 
made a class report on this last term.” 

Miss Aframe: “The War Debt is over thirteen bil- 
lion dollars. When the United States lent this it was 
in the form of supplies, ammunition, food and cloth- 
ing. If they pay us back it must be in silver or 
gold (the 1933 payments were in silver) or in goods 
which they manufacture. They do not have enough 
silver or gold to pay us, and if they paid us in goods 
it would work a hardship on those Americans who 
manufacture the same things. For example, if 
France paid us a million dollars worth of wine, it 
would hurt the business of California wine makers. 
Our tariff laws also make it difficult for nations to 
pay us in goods. Under present tariffs, it is as though 
someone owed us a hundred dollars, and when he 
called to pay us we charged him fifty dollars extra 
to get through the front gate. Finally he stops com- 
ing to pay us.” 

Mr. Mister: “Italy could pay us in olive oil. 
We don’t produce any olive oil, do we?” 

Miss Aframe: “No, but Italy owes us two billion 
dollars, and that would be a lot of olive oil.” 

Mr. Savage: “The World Court was established 
by the League.of Nations Covenant, and the United 
States does not belong to either the League or the 
World Court.” : 

Miss Vaile: “If we joined the World Court the 
Senate would have to agree first, and the Senate 
would not do this.” 

Mr. Wahrman: “If the Court’s a good thing, 
looks like we’d go in. Must be something funny 
about the Court.” (Laughter). 

Mr. Abbott: ‘“There’s nothing funny about the 
Court. The Senate is afraid we will get involved in 
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European affairs, maybe in a war, so we stayed out 
of the Court.” 

The teacher explained at this point the Senate 
Reservations on which we had sought admission into 
the Court, but had been refused. 

Mr. Lindblad: “Miss Patterson, how about that 
word on the board?” Miss Patterson handed him a 
clipping. ‘Read this to the class,” she said. 

Mr. Lindblad read: “DousLe EAGLEs For Boy 
Heroes. Six boys of Plainfield, N. J., prevented a 
train wreck the other day. They had finished selling 
newspapers and were walking home along the tracks 
of the Central Railroad when they came upon a 
broken rail. They ran to a police station. The rail- 
road was notified and the rail repaired before a 
train passed over it. Railroad officials praised them 
for their alertness in discovering the broken rail, 
and their promptness in reporting it. Each boy 
was presented with a twenty dollar gold piece. They 
said they would like to work for the railroad, and 
the officials promised them jobs when they are older. 
The boy heroes are...” Here Mr. Lindblad paused 
in embarrassment, for he could not pronounce the 
names. 

“Roll up the map there,” said the teacher, ‘and 
you will find the boys’ names written on the board 


"where the class can see them.” The map was raised, 
and the names revealed were: Gelard Mazet, Domi- 
nick and Michael Fallacco, Salvatore Delaperuti, 
Clement Battoni and Anthony Vecchio. 


“Whew!” the 
“Tell us 


After several students had said 
teacher nodded to one of them and said: 
why you say ‘whew’.” 

Mr. McKenzie: ‘All foreigners.” 

“Those who think the boys are foreigners, raise 
your hands,” said the teacher. Niccolo did not raise 
his hand. “Niccolo doesn’t think the boys are for- 
eigners,” she said quietly. 

Mr. Gambardella: “My name sounds funny, but 
I’m not a foreigner.”’ 

‘Anyone here who doesn’t have a foreign name 
may raise his hand,” said the teacher. 

Mr. Edwards (raising his hand): 
were all Americans.” 

“All Americans since... .”? The teacher paused. 

“Since they came from England a long time ago,” 
concluded Mr. Edwards. 

“You do not know how long the Vecchios and 
the Battonis have been in America,” said the teacher. 


Miss Kahn: “But, Miss Patterson, all the Ameri 


“My people 
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cans were English.” She saw the look of doubt in 
Miss Patterson’s eyes, and then added, “I mean 
nearly all of them.” 

Mr. Harrell: “How about the Indians? 
ter). 

Miss Wooten: 
Albert Gallatin.” 

Mr. Wahrman (amazed): ‘Then you’re trying 
to tell us that all our ancestors were foreigners, un- 
less they were Indians!”’ 

“Precisely,” said the teacher. ‘“My ancestors were 
English. Mr. Tada’s were Japanese. 
They came later, but Mr. Tada is perhaps as good 
an American as I am.” 

Mr. Tada (gratefully) : 
terson.”’ 


9 


(Laugh- 


“And Alexander Hamilton, and 


ancestors 


“Thank you, Miss Pat- 


“If you think most of our criminals were foreign 
born, raise your hand,” Miss Patterson continued. 
Several hands were raised. 

Mr. Edwards: 

Miss Patterson: “Quite true, but the good old 
native stock has furnished us a quota too: Jesse 
James, ‘Pretty Boy’ Floyd, and John Dillinger.” 

Mr. Savage: “Yes, but how about Al Capone?” 


“Hauptmann was a foreigner.” 


Miss Patterson: “Oh, he was born in America!’ 
Mr. Savage: ‘“Wasn’t he the son of a foreigner?” 


Miss Patterson: ‘Perhaps so, but you have picked 
an exceptional case. Let me tell you about some 
others. Immigrant Goethals’ boy, George Washing- 
ton Goethals, built our Panama Canal. You remem- 
ber the son of the Swedish immigrant Lindbergh. 
There was an Irish immigrant named Buchanan: his 
son, James, became President of the United States. 
I should also mention an immigrant girl named 
Jessie: Jessie’s little boy was named Woodrow Wil- 
son.” 

Mr. Lawson: “I still think foreigners cause most 
of our crime.” 

“A good many Americans think so,” said the 
teacher, but they are mistaken. After studying over 
four million criminal cases, the Wickersham Com- 
mission reported that our native-born citizens are 
not as law abiding as our citizens who were foreign 
born.” 

Mr. Lawson: “Is that right?” (Laughter). 

Miss Patterson: “The trouble with you, Mr. Law- 
son, is that you have a slight case of Xenophobia.” 


Mr. Lawson looked crushed. The teacher con- 
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tinued: “But don’t feel too bad about it, for every- 
one here who raised his hand has the same ailment. 
It’s a very old story. Not long after Columbus and 
his men fell upon their knees, they began to fall 
upon the aborigines. Naturally, the Indians de- 
veloped Xenophobia, and said: ‘America for Ameri- 


cans,’ ” 


Niccolo Gambardella: “They said it with toma- 
hawks!” (Laughter). 

Miss Patterson: ‘“‘Governor Berkeley of Vir- 
ginia decided that we had allowed the wrong 
people to come into Virginia, so he drove the Puritans 
into Maryland. In New England, they decided that 
Roger Williams and Anne Hutchinson were very 
undesirable immigrants, so they drove them out.” 


Niccolo Gambardella: “Just like hazing, wasn’t 
it, Miss Patterson?” 

Miss Patterson: “Exactly. Roger Williams’ un- 
pardonable offense was his quaint belief that it 
was wrong to steal lands from the Indians. The 
English decided that the Dutch were inferior immi- 
grants, so they took their lands. Among the Dutch 
was an immigrant named Van Buren, and another 
by the name of Roosevelt. During the World War 
we entrusted our European fleet to a naturalized 
citizen, Admiral William S. Sims. Immigrant Henry 
Morgenthau became a United States ambassador, 
and his son our Secretary of the Treasury. . . If 
Gelard Mazet and his friends were foreign born, 
then surely they acted just as good Americans would 
have acted. He and his friends can teach us some- 
thing, perhaps.” 

Niccolo Gambardella: 
word on the board... .” 


“Miss Patterson—that 
Miss Patterson: “Look it up by tomorrow.” 
Niccolo: “I’m going to do that thing.” (Laugh- 

ter). 
“Tomorrow,” said the teacher, ‘“‘we shall discuss 

World Peace.” 
The bell rang. 

into the halls. They were O’Briens, Shreckhises, 

Venetidys, Smiths, Joneses, 

minskis, Feketes, Ciolas, 

host of others that matched a League of Nations 


Three thousand students moved 


Christopouloses, Ka- 
Gambardellas, and a 
roster; but they spoke the same language, and were, 
perhaps, as good Americans as you and I. They ex- 
changed ten thousand greetings by word, by smile, 


and none too gentle pat upon the back. 
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Some Medical Problems 
in Physical Education 


HE physical education profession is often held 

responsible not only for physical disabilities 

which develop during participation in sports 
but also for those which occur long after the player 
has put away his sport equipment. There is much 
good evidence that the casualties of sport are very 
real. Exercise has dangers as well as benefits. It 
behooves the physical education profession, there- 
fore, to supervise all activities carefully, to err on the 
side of conservatism, and to assume that strenuous 
exercise may result in later difficulties. You are 
doubtless familiar with some of the ills said, with or 
without evidence, to arise from participation in such 
sports as basket ball, hockey, tennis, dancing, row- 
ing, track, football, and boxing. Heart trouble un- 
doubtedly leads the list which includes various dis- 
orders of the joints and muscles (charleyhorse, mus- 
cle tears, and muscle cramps); injuries to the cen- 
tral nervous system (‘“‘punch-drunkenness’’); and in 
the case of girls, menstrual difficulties—pain, irregu- 
larity, leucorrhea, and even sterility. 

Since such criticisms are made, what are some of 
the precautions we can take to eliminate or decrease 
really harmful results to the participants and in turn 
protect the profession from unwarranted criticism? 
Safety measures which will tend to do away with 
many of these commonly criticised conditions divide 
themselves into three groups. First, there are those 
which will determine the physical fitness of a par- 
ticipant to engage in any particular activity; second, 
those taken during a playing season to determine 
whether or not any harmful effects are resulting from 
participation; and third, those taken to make the 
activity itself as safe as possible. 

Unquestionably an adequate medical examination 
is essential. This includes more than a casual visit 
to the doctor’s office, or a phone call to the effect that 
‘Mary (or John) wants to play basket ball and has 
never been ill, so please send a note saying she may 
The minimum essentials of an adequate in- 
vestigation include an examination of the nose, 
throat, thyroid, auscultation of the heart and lungs; 
determination of the blood pressure, pulse, and 
weight; examination of the urine; and in the case 


play.” 


CAROL M. RICE, M. D. 
College Physician, Sweet Briar College 


of girls, a notation about menstrual regularity or 
abnormalities. Ideally this check-up should be 
made by a physician employed by the school and 
one who understands the situation. If this is not 
possible, it would be highly advisable that those in 
charge of the school program should discuss with 
the doctors who will make the examination the rea- 
sons for the requirements and their importance. 
Such a discussion can be very constructive and help- 
ful to both sides. It should be possible for the 
physical educator to explain his objectives, his 
methods for supervision, and the aid which he hopes 
to obtain from the medical profession. It is sug- 
gested that wherever possible the physician should 
be urged to watch a practice and also a match game. 
Too frequently there is no regard for the type and 
degree of difficulty of an activity. The physician 
may think of the sport as very strenuous—rowing 
brings up to his mind a four mile race, or Lacrosse 
means the game as played by college men, while in 
reality these sports as undertaken by high school 
or college girls are relatively moderate in demands 
on endurance. ‘The reverse is also true, and there 
are many physicians who would be quite surprised to 
learn that dancing, as it is taught today in many 
places, ranks with the most demanding of endurance 
activities. To return to the question of the medical 
examination, the very least that should be acceptable 
is a written statement that Mary or John has been 
examined and in the physician’s opinion is capable 
of participation in strenuous physical activity. This 
is not an ideal solution of the problem but has to be 
accepted in some circumstances. It at least shifts the 
responsibility from the physical education profession 
to the medical—where it belongs. 

To determine whether any harmful effects are re- 
sulting from participation, the following check-ups 
during the playing season are suggested. First, 
there should be a study of the weight curve. This 
is particularly important for the younger players. 
If the weight is not maintained or increased, a 
further examination should be made by the phy- 
sician before allowing the player to continue his 
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practice. If balance scales are not available, it 
should be possible to obtain a pair of inexpensive 
bathroom scales which are better than nothing. It is 
then highly desirable to weigh players after practice 
and again at the beginning of the next practice. If 
the loss experienced during the playing period has 
not been regained, the player should be watched, and 
if this condition persists, a report should be made to 
the family and the physician. Second, a check 
should be made on the heart. Even though the orig- 
inal examination, including response to a period of 
measured exercise (deep knee bending, or stepping 
on and off a stool) has revealed no abnormalities, 
certain difficulties may appear during participation. 
For this reason it is logical to have a check made 
during or after a practice period or game. One very 
simple but significant test consists in determining 
the pulse rate immediately after exercise and again 
after two or three minutes of rest. The rate, though 
normally rapid at first, should drop rather quickly 
in a heart that is not being overtaxed by the activity. 
Pulse rate determinations can be made by the coach 
or nurse (a physician is not necessary) although the 
interpretations of the findings should be made by 
a doctor. “Heart tests” can be conducted without 
appreciably disrupting a practice period and the re- 
sults obtained may be the deciding factor in proving 
the inadvisability of the sport for certain students. 
The converse is also true. 
view, I often permit a student to play basket ball or 
hockey because of a normal reaction to activity and 
rest where I might otherwise, on the basis of the 
original examination, have been inclined to play safe 
and advise a less strenuous sport. 


From my own point of 


The third check-up has to do with signs of recent 
illness or injury. There is nothing to support the 
idea that strenuous exercise benefits such conditions 
and ample proof from studies on both animals and 
man that fatigue due to exercise increases the sever- 
ity of the condition once infection has taken hold. 
Furthermore, there is the danger of spreading in- 
fection such as colds to other players. For these rea- 
sons, players showing signs of infection should be 
excluded temporarily from the squad. In the case of 
injury, even though it appear minor, the responsi- 
bility for its care should not be assumed by the coach 
or nurse. The usual first aid practices should be 
administered if necessary and the case referred to 
a physician. 


Frequent check-up of the player’s feet should be 
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made in order to prevent the occurrence and spread 
of “athlete’s foot”. The examination can be made 
by the coach. If the foot is free from cracks, blis- 
ters, or actual eruption there is no need for medical 
inspection. A case showing any of the above, how- 
ever mild, should be referred to a doctor. 


The fifth problem—that of menstruation—is a 
difficult one. Despite the prevalence of the idea 
among the laity of a causal relationship between 
strenuous exercise during the menstrual period and 
subsequent menstrual disorders, there is a vast 
amount of physiological work on pulse, blood pres- 
sure, blood chemistry, reaction time, skill, strength 
and endurance which reveals only slight changes at 
that time. These changes are no greater than those 
which occur spontaneously at other times. In other 
words, the machine is as fit as at other times. The 
British have for some time advocated continuance of 
activity throughout the period and their policy has 
been associated with a phenomenal reduction in the 
incidence of dysmenorrhea. There is nothing in 
the endocrinology of the menstrual period which 
gives credence to the hypothesis that participation in 
exercise at that time affects the normal changes in 
the endometrium. It is admitted, however, that local 
views, the attitude of the parents, and convention 
may force conservatism. For this reason, the fol- 
lowing policy is suggested: in the case of girls of 
high school age, no practice or competitive game 
during the first two days of the flow, and even the 
day preceding the period if the cycle is sufficiently 
regular to determine that day; in the case of older 
players, where the period is well established, regular 
and without pain, no limitation. For the protection 
of those in charge of the activity, a written permis- 
sion from the parents may be advisable for the latter 
group. It is strongly urged, however, that effort 
should be made, even while following such a policy, 
to educate the girls and their mothers to the view that 
continuance of exercise during the period is a nor- 
mal and perfectly physiological thing to do. 

The precautions which should be taken in the con- 
duct of the activity itself include first and foremost 
adequate equipment. It hardly seems necessary to 
stress the fact that playing fields should be free from 
holes, stakes, and rocks, that playing floors be free 
from splinters and when used for social dancing as 
well as other activities should be treated to remove 
the slippery surface. If there are posts or corners 
which project near the playing space, these should 
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be padded. Adequate foot gear is essential. This 
includes not only the shoes with appropriate soles 
but also socks sufficiently long to prevent cramping 
of the toes and of a hygroscopic material to allow 
for absorption of moisture. Shin guards for hockey 
and knee pads for basket ball are examples of special 
equipment for special activities. Players who must 
wear glasses should have either heavy rimmed (such 
as tortoise shell) frames or preferably the small 
masks designed for this purpose. The cost of such 
masks is only $1.75 and should be assumed by the 
school if the player is unable to obtain them. Such 
equipment is essential for basket ball and volley ball. 
Ankle and knee supports may be indicated in certain 
cases, but players requiring these should be under 
medical supervision. 

The length and frequency of practice periods 
should receive careful consideration. Some schools 
are very definitely limited in choice because of the 
necessity of sharing the playing space with other 
groups or of renting the space. Under those cir- 
cumstances there is often a tendency to too long 
practice periods. Shorter and more frequent periods 
with at least a day’s interval between the last prac- 
tice and a match game are desirable. It is hardly 


possible to say exactly how long the period should 


be—just one hour or two hours—because the age 
of the players, the length of the season, and the size 
of the squad have to be taken into consideration. It 
is very important that players be worked up to 
periods of play which are comparable in length to 
a quarter or half of a regular game. Too often the 
ordinary practice is so frequently interrupted for 
coaching purposes and players are so frequently sub- 
stituted that the squad is not ready for a full game 
when the match games begin. It might be sug- 
gested at this point that so-called lead up games are 
desirable for the younger players, and much can be 
done by those teaching in high school and college in 
helping to introduce such games in the grade schools. 

Some of the old ideas concerning “training and 
conditioning” and the use of training tables are no 
longer tenable. As regards the diet, the points to 
stress may be summed up in the simple statements 
that the growing individual needs more protein than 
the adult; and that carbohydrates provide the most 
available source of energy which is essential during 
protracted or severe exercise. Exhaustion from 
the depletion of the stores of fuel can be pre- 
vented by the administration of carbohydrates be- 
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fore and during strenuous play. For this reason, 
the ingestion of a lump or two of sugar before play 
and during half time is more logical than the use of 
alemon. Oranges provide sugar and a small amount 
of fluid but have to be taken in larger quantities than 
plain sugar in order to obtain equal benefits. Ade- 
quate rest is just as important as diet. It does not 
seem to be asking too much that members of the 
squad have seven to eight hours of sleep each night. 
Such a policy will result in greater ability on the 
part of the players and, more important still, in the 
avoidance of undesirable effects of the activity on 
the players and in a decrease in injuries. 
Every effort should be made to have players change 
into suitable clothing before and after playing, and, 
if the facilities are available, to take a warm shower. 
It hardly seems necessary to mention the desirability 
of such practice. If bathing facilities cannot be had, 
a rub down with a rough towel provides a very good 
substitute for the shower. Standing around without 
the addition of extra clothing, such as sweat pants 
and shirts, or sitting on the ground between halves or 
after the game may lead to chilling and should not be 
permitted. 
One additional point might be suggested for 
players who in spite of adequate foot wear develop 
blisters on the feet, and that is the use of tannic acid 
foot baths. These are for preventive and not cura- 
tive purposes. 
In summary it is suggested that a program includ- 
ing strenuous activities should include the following 
precautions for the safety of the player and the pro- 
tection of the activity from destructive criticism: 
1. Initial medical examination. 
2. Weight check-up. 
3. “Heart tests.” 
4. Temporary exclusion from the squad of those 
with infections or injuries. 
Reference of all cases of accident to a physi- 
cian. 
Check-up for “athlete’s foot.”’ 
Regulations concerning participation during 
the menstrual period. 
Use of protective equipment. 
Regulation of length and frequency of prac- 
tices and games in order to avoid undue fa- 
tigue and to build up endurance. 

. Adequate diet and rest. 

. Facilities for changing clothing and for shower 
ing. 
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Book Reviews 


Facts ABOUT CURRENT ENGLISH USAGE, by Albert H. 
Marckwardt and Fred G. Walcott, published for 
the National Council of Teachers of English by 
D. Appleton-Century Co., New York. 142 pages. 
Price, 90 cents. 

This book is an outgrowth of a recent study based 
on Sterling A. Leonard’s Current English Usage pub- 
lished by the National Council of Teachers of English 
in 1932 and is the first linguistic analysis of the re- 
sults reported in that monograph. It shows that the 
Leonard survey was much more conservative than 
dictionaries and classical and modern writers in the 
acceptance of certain expressions usually condemned 
by grammarians and teachers. It reports the recorded 
facts of usage relating to the same words and ex- 
pressions about which the Leonard monograph was 
satisfied to express opinions, the authors of the new 
book proceeding on the basis that reported usage 
should be given more weight than reported opinions 
as to the grammatical correctness of certain expres- 
sions. The expression healthy climate, for instance, 
has been frowned upon by some critics; yet the Oxford 
dictionary lists examples of its use from 1552 to 1871. 
Other such expressions are just old forms and usages 
struggling to survive. A survey of fact rather than 
opinion in this new book should dispose, once and 
for all, of the cry of heresy raised against the Leonard 


book and should therefore tend to increase the num- 
ber of established usages. For the help of those who 
are not familiar with the Leonard monograph, which 
is now out of print, the grammar section of the 
Leonard study is reprinted in the new book. Thus its 
users will find printed in one volume the results of 
both studies, which will be a valuable aid not only 
in the teaching but also in the use of English. 
G. G. 


New STANDARD ARITHMETICS, Book 2, by DeGroat and 
Young. Iroquois Publishing Company, New York. 
528 pp. 


This standard arithmetic has just come from the 
press and is one of the most interesting texts on this 
subject that we have seen. It follows the most mod- 
ern ideas of curriculum. The arithmetic problems are 
concerned with many life activities where numbers 
and measurements are involved. The text is beauti- 
fully illustrated showing pupils at work or at play. 
It covers the usual subjects in arithmetic—addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, decimals, and fractions. 
The last part of the book deals with finding perim- 
eters, surfaces and volumes. In all of these processes, 
the book has ample exercises for the cultivation of 
skills and understanding relationships of numbers. 
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Ample opportunity is given throughout the text for 
solving problems, for abstract drills, cumulative re- 
views, diagnostic tests, and provision for individual 
differences. 

From the mechanical and typographical standpoint 
the book is well-nigh perfect. 


Keys To Goop LANGUAGE, by Elizabeth Price Culp. 
The Economy Company, Atlanta, Georgia. Price, 
40 cents. 


This new series of four text-workbooks covering 
language study from the third through the sixth 
grades was put on the market last fall. The title of 
the books is borne out by a unique system of keying 
each exercise to the text material in the center sec- 
tion of the book. The subject matter is carefully 
graded as to difficulty, and frequent optional exercises 
help to take care of the problem of individual] differ- 
ences. 

There are nine units of ten lessons each, and the 
first lesson in each unit is a diagnostic test over the 
principles covered in that unit. Achievement tests for 
each unit, equal in content and score to the diagnostic 
tests, are bound separately. An answer book for ex- 
ercises and tests is furnished the teacher. 

Sentences in the exercises are largely informative, 
and pen and ink drawings by Mary Lamb Lewis il- 
lustrate many of them. The books are most attractive, 
the cover design is formed of authentic old keys, with 


a different lock design and color distinguishing eech 
grade. 


Krys TO Goop ENGLISH, by Florette McNeese. The 
Economy Company, Atlanta, Georgia. Price, 45 
cents. 

This companion series to Keys to Good Language 
comprises three text-workbooks for the three grades 
of the junior high school. The books present a logi- 
cal arrangement of principles of grammar and usage 
carefully correlated with lessons in word study and 
composition. Each of the six units of fifteen lessons 
is preceded by a comprehensive inventory test, and 
separately bound achievement tests are furnished. 
Liberal practice work in diagraming is provided by 
optional lessons. 

The text material is permanent in the center sec- 
tion of the book, but the lesson pages are perforated 
so that they may be torn out. All principles of gram- 
mar necessary for correct completion of the lessons 
are in the text material, together with numerous ex- 
amples of all the types of diagraming that are re- 
quired. The teacher receives an answer book for con- 
venience in grading the lessons. 


Keys TO ENGLISH MASTERY, by Florette McNeese and 
Ruth Rogers. The Economy Company, Atlanta, 
Georgia. Price, 75 cents. 

Books One and Two of this series of text-workbooks 
for senior high school English were published during 
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the fall and winter. Book Three will be off the press 
by the first of June. 

These books use the same plan of keying the les- 
sons to the text material in the center section of the 
book as do the other two series published by the 
same company, but the organization of the lessons is 
entirely different. The lessons are divided into two 
or three exercises, Exercise A presenting the prin- 
ciples of grammar studied in that lesson, Exercise B 
presenting practice in principles of good usage, and 
Exercise C presenting practice in diagraming. The 
pupil learns why certain forms are good usage as 
well as learning to use the correct forms. Word study 
lessons are correlated with the lessons in grammar, 
and composition lessons follow a logical plan. Sep- 
arately bound inventory and achievement tests and 
an answer book for the teacher are furnished. 

Keys to English Mastery have attractive covers, the 
print is good, and the arrangement is excellent. The 
books are based on the latest principles of teaching 
English and are made for the forward-looking teacher. 








REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 


Profitable, enjoyable, summer and permanent 
selling proposition to schools. For details write: 
W. M. Welch Manufacturing Company, 
1515 Sedgwick Street, Chicago, Illinois 





























Modern-School Arithmetic 


New Edition. By Clark, Otis, Hatton, and Schorling. Adopted for 
use in Virginia schools. Widely accepted as the most successful 
series in teaching arithmetic meanings. New concepts are skillfully 
developed step by step in concrete, familiar situations. Understand- 
ing of processes is deepened and reinforced by meaningful practice. 
Skills are fixed by abundant practice and checked by progress and 
diagnostic tests following each unit chapter. Presentations are in 
terms of child interest. A wealth of taken-from-life activity prob- 
lems and realistic illustrations in color identify arithmetic with prob- 
lems of everyday living. Careful editing by a reading specialist as- 
sures ease of reading. The new grade placement of topics is based 
on a consensus of recent research findings. 


World Book Company, 
Represented by J. Milton Shue, Richmond 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
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TO THE LADIES! 


Managing the American home is a busi- 
ness. Big business, demanding intelli- 
gence, industry and enthusiasm. 


To the ladies, the telephone is manage- 
ment aid No. 1. Much of their lives 
revolve around it. Calls to the shops 
and stores save time and energy for lei- 
sure activities. Calls to—and from— 
their relatives and friends make life 
worth living. 


Handy extension telephones—for the 
kitchen or bedroom—are especially use- 
ful to the modern woman. And cost 
about two cents a day. 


The Chesapeake and Potomac 
Telephone Company of Virginia 

















SUMMER SESSION 


University of Richmond 
June 12 to August 11 


TEACHERS may register for the first six 
weeks and receive two-thirds of the credit given 
| for full term. 
Undergraduate and Graduate Work, leading 
to the Master’s Degree, offered. 


For Bulletin of Information, address 


W. L. Prince, Director 
University of Richmond, Virginia. 

















*COMPLETE PROGRAMS $7.50 


Including Such Features as 


LET’S SING AGAIN—Bobby Breen 
HOOSIER SCHOOLBOY—Mickey Rooney 
BOY OF THE STREETS—Jackie Cooper 


— 16 M. M. Sound -— 


* Block Booking Rate (Ten programs 
rented before January, 1940) 


NATIONAL FILM SERVICE 
ROANOKE, VA. 








HON TOFU TER 
YOUR EDECTTTON 
THIS SUMMER 


® Yes, it’s true that taking more courses 
toward your degree during the summer 
pays big dividends. You owe it to your- 
self to take advantage of every opportunity 
to further your education—to get as far 
ahead in your profession as you possibly 
can. 

© If you want to study this summer, you 
need not be disappointed, even though you 
may not have been able to save up any 
money. A loan service especially designed 
by this state-wide bank for you as a school- 
teacher, will enable you to carry out these 
all-important plans. 

® You can borrow money for such worth- 
while purposes without getting anyone to 
endorse your note. The loan can be repaid 
by easy monthly deposits over a period of 
a year or more. You need not be bothered 
about making any deposits for repayment 
during the summer months. 

® More and more schoolteachers are 
using this convenient loan plan every sum- 
mer. Let us have your application, either 
by mail or in person, at any of our five 
offices. Send it in, or bring it in, now! 


The Morris Plan Bank of Virginia 


THE BANK FOR 
THE INDIVIDUAL 


A STATE-WIDE SAVINGS BANK 


RESOURCES . : 
$22,000,000 N EWPORT News 
‘ NORFOLK 
PETERSBURG 
SERVING ROANOKE 
90,000 Deemsene 
Accounts 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


CHECKING «257% SAVIVGS - LOANS - SARE DEPOSIT 
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ENGLISH BOOKS 
TEXT - EXERCISES - TESTS 
All at One Low Cost 
Exercises in front and back 
sections) complete Text mat- 
erial in center section. Tests 
—————- {furnished with class orders. 
ELEMENTAR Y—‘‘Keys to Good Language”’ 
for Grades 3, 4, 5, 6 (with 9 Achievement Tests) 
List Price 40c Each 


JUNIOR HIGH—‘‘Keys to Good English”’ for 
Grades 7, 8, 9 (with 6 Achievement Tests) 
List Price 45c Eac h 


SENIOR HIGH—'‘Keys to English Mastery” 
for Grades 10 and 11 (with 10 Tests) 


USUAL 20% DISCOUNT 


75c Each 











CHILD’S HEALTH 


Combination 
TEXT-ACTIVITY Books 
All Material for complete 


course at one low cost. 

The authors, John A. Thack- 
ston and James F. Thackston, 
are authorities on Health ed- 
ucation. Material contains 
most successful elements 
developed during years of 
classroom testing. Each book 
furnishes all TEXT and AC- 
TIVITY material. 





CHILD’S HEALTH-Books 1, 2, 3, 4 for 
Grades 1, 2, 3, 4 List Price 40c Each 
CHILD’S HEALTH-Books 5, 6, 7, 8 for 
Grades 5, 6, 7, 8 List Price... 45c Each 











USUAL 20% DISCOUNT 








ARITHMETIC 
Dall Debt \ 
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DRILL TABLETS 
FOR GRADES 1 through 8 


Economy Drill Tablets give 
all necessary drill material, 
properly selected and present- 
ed to develop perfection in 
basic fundamentals. Drill 
material covers 36 weeks... 
fives reviews and tests. Pages 
are perforated for detaching. 


DRILL TABLETS- Books 1 through 8 
for Grades 1 through 8 List Price 15c Each 


USUAL 20% DISCOUNT 
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WRITE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 
AND 


INSPECTION COPIES 


THE ECONOMY CO. 


290 SPRING ST. W. W., ATLANTA, GA. 
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Unexcelled facilities 


for producing 


QUALITY PRINTING 


efficiently 
and 
economically 





Catalogs and Publications 
our specialty 


i ti i 


ESTABLISHED 1880 


eer 


WILLIAMS PRINTING CO. 


11-13-15 N. Fourteenth St. 
Richmond, Virginia 




















| See The New 1939 
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RANGES . REFRIGERATORS 





EASY WEEKLY OR MONTHLY TERMS 
NO NOTES TO SIGN. Make your payments in our store 


like your regular Furniture Account. 


DABNEY & BUGG 
RICHMOND, VA. 
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VIRGINIA 
ENGRAVING CO.: 
ARTISTS —(3— DESIGNERS 


LINE AND HALFTONE PRINTING PLATES 


tor Governor st. RICHMOND. VA, PHONE 2-0776 
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The Baltimore Teachers Agency 


Offers a trustworthy service to experienced teachers who are 
planning advancement, to beginning teachers who are seek- 
ing positions, and to school employers who want a prompt 
and careful selection of candidates. Placements are made 
in public schools, private schools, and colleges throughout 
the South and East. Write, telling us your n ‘ 


WiLuiaAM K. Yocum, Manager 


516 N. Charles Street Baltimore, Md. 
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Chening gum is an aid to 


clear think ing The bit of energy-giving sweetness 
in a delicious, refreshing stick of gum and the chewing which 
~¢ speeds up circulation in the head help you continue to be mentally 
alert. See for yourself and let the young people you are responsible 
for prove this to their own helpful satisfaction. There’s a reason, a 
time and a place for Chewing Gum . . . University Research is 


the basis g our advertising. 





FACTORS WHICH LEAD TO GOOD TEETH ARE: (1) Raper Nockisn, (2) Personal Care (Chewing 
gum helps brighten teeth), (3) Seeing Your Dentist and (4) Plenty of Chewing Exercise (Chewing gum daily). 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHEWING GUM MANUFACTURERS, ROSEBANK, STATEN ISLAND, NEW YORK 





DISTINCTIVE IROQUOIS CONTRIBUTIONS TO AMERICAN SCHOOLS— 





STEPS TO GOOD ENGLISH FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


(Just Published) 
By Marquis E. Shattuck and Thomas Cauley 
(The third book of the Steps to Good English Series) 


A combined textbook, workbook, and speller—all in one—which vitalizes the teaching of high school English. Its 
organization is such that it makes full provision for all high school students—those who plan to go to college and those 
who do not. STEPS TO GOOD ENGLISH FOR HIGH SCHOOLS is so practical and so complete that it constitutes an 
excellent handbook in English which the student can use throughout his entire high school course. 

STEPS TO GOOD ENGLISH for Grade Seven, STEPS TO GOOD ENGLISH for Grade Eight, and STEPS TO GOOD 
ENGLISH FOR HIGH SCHOOLS give a most complete coverage of all English requirements for Grades Seven through 
Twelve. These three books meet the recommendations and spirit of An Experience Curriculum in English, the Report 
of the National Council of Teachers of English. 


THE IROQUOIS NEW STANDARD ARITHMETIC SERIES 


By Harry DeW. DeGroat and William E. Young 
A Three-Book Series A Series by Grades 


A completely new series of arithmetics which meets in a superior way present-day requirements in the teaching of 
arithmetic. This most carefully prepared series is thoroughly modern and unusually teachable. It was built for the pupil. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


Home Office: Syracuse, New York 
New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 
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Ready this Spring ~ 





EVERYDAY 
LAW 


By 
SIDNEY M. BLISS 


Central High School, Kansas City, 
Missouri 


and 
CLYDE E. ROWE 


Schenley High School, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 


€ 
D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


180 Varick Street New York City 








Teachers 


VES as'site 8 BUT 


Important 


Remember 


To Impress Upon The Youngsters, 
Daily, The Importance Of. 


(1) Looking both ways before 
crossing the street. 


(2) Correct diet, including “a 
quart a day” of MILK (for 
absolute safety it should 
be Properly Pasteurized.) 


You see, we want your pupils to have 
good health and long lives in which to 
enjoy the comfort, economy and con- 
venience of travel by Bus 


Virginia Stage Lines, Inc. 








CLASSROOM-BUILT TEXT that 

A insures a high degree of mastery 

of the subject through its un- 
excelled arrangement. 


A cumulative review at the begin- 
ning of each chapter recalls the basic 
ideas of related previous chapters. 


A statement of the basic ideas to be 
developed introduces the main discus- 
sion. 


A question-and-answer summary en- 
ables the student to test his mastery of 
the chapter and readily review essen- 
tial points. 


Practical problems, expressed in a 
vocabulary within the comprehension 
of high school students, afford ample 
illustration of the legal principles pre- 
sented. 














In your entire financial prog- 
ress, First and Merchants can 


help you every step of the way. 


_ FIRST AND MERCHANTS | 
| National Bank of Richmond | | 


| JOHN M. MILLER, Jr., Chairman of the Board 
| H. HITER HARRIS, President 


Capital and Surplus $6,000,000 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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10 THROUGH 


#eNEW YORK 
WORLDS FAIR 


— WORLD begins this month 


.. the “World of Tomorrow” at the 
New York World’s Fair! But you'll feel 
right at home in these strange, fantastic 
surroundings . . . for the best way to see 
the Fair is already familiar to you... 
Greyhound! By Super-Coach to New York 
for the Fair .. . by Exposition bus through 
the Fair . . . and, of course, always at the 
lowest fare! Plan now to visit the Fair 
this summer. . . plan to save your spending 
money going by Greyhound! 


owe), s ’ ; 
Greta y es See Two Fairs on One Fare! $ Q” 


Exposition Buses i Don't miss half the excite- 
Through the Fair fy : ment ... see both Fairs this 
N summer. Greyhound offers 

you streamlined transportation to New 

" York, to San Francisco and back home, 

Greyhound Super-Coaches “i crossing the continent by two different 

To New York City te routes, at the all-time-low fare of $69.95. 


[The l 
PICTORIAL FOLDERS ABOUT THE FAIRS! 


GREYHOUND 7 Mail this coupon today to GREYHOUND TRAVEL 

at BUREAU, 412 E. Broad St., Richmond, Va., for com- 
plete information about routes, schedules and low fares 
and for a colorful descriptive folder, ‘To and Through 
the New York World’s Fair” [), or “Golden Gate In- 
ternational Exposition” [). (Check the one you want.) 
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Address 
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ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE 


By Burleson, Cash, and McCorkle 


If all the superintendents in the United States 
were to vote as to what is the most difficult subject 
to teach, probably a large majority would choose 
language and grammar in the grades. 


This certainly is the course where there is the 


most experimentation and the least satisfaction. 


Yet an increasing number of superintendents have 
found the solution of this knotty problem. A host 
of schools are now finding a practical and successful 
course in Adventures in Language, a series of work- 
books for Grades 3 to 8. 


Adventures in Language are not dependent on 
any textbook but will be found complete enough to 
supply a thorough year’s course in Language in each 
grade without the use of an accompanying textbook. 
Or they may be used with any textbook as a refer- 


ence book. 


Please write to any of the schools that are using 
Adventures in Language. A splendid list of these 
schools in all states in the Union will be found in 
our new national circular which will be gladly sent 


on application. 


ALLYN AND BACON 


Boston 


Atlanta 


New York 


San Francisco 


Chicago 
Dallas 
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